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GREYS APPEAL FOR 
PRISONERS OF WAR 


Second fo None If you were in enemy hands, fed 


on a miserable prison diet, with- 
out the things that make life 


| worth living, wouldn’t you just 
live for the Red Cross parcels 
bringing food, tobacco, books, 
and... the knowledge that you 
i weren’t forgotten ? 
i | REMEMBER THEM and help 


this good work to go on by send- 
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ECENTLY demon- 
strated by the 
U.S. Army during 
training in England, 
the 105-mm. “ Priest" 
anti-tank gun, it will 
be remembered, 
wrought considerable 
havoc among Rom- 
mel’s Panzers during 
the Eighth Army's 
victorious advance 
from El Alamein, to 
Tripoli, and is still 
doing. so in Tunisia. 
Pictures of this “* tank- 
buster "' weapon in the 
desert were published 
in “The Illustrated 
London News” of 
January 30. The close- 
up views reproduced 
above show the 
weapon in more detail 
Mounted on a General 
Grant tank chassis, the 
“ Priest "’ is a high- 
velocity gun designed 
to keep pace with the 
fast-moving advances 
of modern armies—a 
trait which it exhibited 
(Contenued opposite. 


CLOSE-UP VIEWS OF 
SMASHED MANY OF ROMMEL’S PANZERS, 
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A FORMIDABLE ALLIED 


“TANK-BUSTER”: THE 105-MM. 


SELF-PROPELLING 


Continued) 

with considerable suc- 
cess in the Desert 
Army's victory. Ad- 
ditional armament 
mounted on the travel- 
ling chassis consists of 
a ‘5 calibre machine 
gun, a tommy-gun and 
a Browning auto-rifle, 
and each member of 
the crew of seven is 
equipped with a rifle. 
Of American design, 
the “‘ Priest "’ was sent 
in large numbers from 
the United States to 
Egypt in preparation 
for the Eighth Army's 
campaign from El 
Alamein. Its speed is in 
the region of 30 m.p.h., 
and Mr Churchill, 
referring to it in the 
House of Commons 
on November 11 last 
year, described it as a 
“most useful weapon 
for contending with the 
88-mm. high-velocity 
guns of which the 
Germans have made so 

much use.” 


“PRIEST” GUN, WHICH 


SEEN IN THIS COUNTRY DURING THE TRAINING OF ULS. TROOPS. 
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ys is strange how war revolutionises one’s values. 
Twice in just over a quarter of a century we 
have seen that happen. Before 1914, and again 
before 1939, the test of a man’s place in the world 
was mainly determined by the amount of money he 
had—in other words, by the extent of the legal claims 
he could make on his fellows. On this depended the 
size, comfort and distinction of his house, his auto- 
mobile, his garden ; the number of his ser- 
vants and possessions ; the quality of his 
food ; the kind of hospitality he could 
dispense and display ; the sort of friends 
he kept ; the character of his travels and 
holidays ; his ability to enter Parliament ; 
even, within certain limits, the titles and 
dignities he enjoyed. But with the com- 
ing of war, both in 1914 and 1939, all 
this was changed. The men who receive 
promotion, who command armies in the 
field, whose names are read aloud on the 
wireless with pride to their admiring 
countrymen in the lists of awards for 
gallantry on the field or major achieve- 
ment in production, are not necessarily 
rich men. They are esteemed by their 
fellows not for what they can claim, but 
for what they have given or can give. In 
war, the Beatitudes are seen in their 
proper significance. It becomes more 
blessed to give than to receive. In nor- 
mal times it is, of course, considered 
far more blessed to receive. 


And this remained true even after the 
last war had made men revise their peace- 
time estimates. As soon as the four terri- 
ble years were over, we went back to the 
old money values. Courage, self-sacrifice, 
high endeavour were no longer the vir- j 
tues that counted; the capacity to ac- [  « 
quire and multiply money mattered more. “th 
Indeed, despite the greater lip-service 
paid to democratic ideals, it is at least 
arguable that money counted for even 
more in the defeudalised society of 1938 
than in that of 1913. There were far 
fewer things, for instance, that it was im- 
possible to buy. The more egalitarian we 
became, it almost seemed, the more purely 
plutocratic we grew in the realms of power 
and enjoyment. One had only to frequent 
some of the more expensive hotels of the 
West End of London to realise at any 
rate the partial truth of this. 
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This time the change has been more 
drastic. In reversing the familiar peace- 
time values, the war has taken a far 
wider sweep of society. It has not affec- 
ted merely the Services. It has touched 
the majority of civilians as well. The 
common-or-garden profiteer, so familiar a 
spectacle in the years 1914-18, is to-day 
only to be found among speculators and 
black marketeers. With excess profits 
duties at 100 per cent. and income tax and 
super-tax on the higher ranges of income 
reaching up to 19s. 6d. in the pound, no 
man can grow rich out of straight manu- 
facturing or production, though, by our 
paradoxical fiscal system, the man who 
buys stock or commodity values in the 
cheapest ‘market and sells in the dearest 
still escapes all taxation of his so-called 

capital’ increments. But the latter 
probably does not constitute a very 
numerous class. Most of us have little wards, 
chance of turning our country’s necessity er 
to inglorious gain, nor, be it added, much 
wish to do so. Instead, the emphasis of economic 
activity has been drastically transferred from man 
as a consumer to man as a producer. The man 
who makes most and eats least is become the 
worthiest man amongst us. 





The question is, shall we relapse into other and 
more selfish conceptions after the war? We may 
be sure that we shall feel tempted to ro get as 


it by the very force of their infamy. 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


much out of the pot for ourselves at supper-time 
may not be a very edifying instinct, but it is, unfor- 
tunately, a natural one. Surrounded by one’s com- 
rades in the Western Desert, other and nobler motives 
prevail, as they did in the trenches of Flanders and 
Picardy. But back in the privacy of one’s home, 
the sense of general human community exercises less 
restraint than in the bivouac. Elemental selfishness 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS 
FROM “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF MARCH 25, 1843. 








“INTERIOR OF TATTERSALL’s.” 


. the famed Tattersall’s, of which you have heard so much; a spot where honour 
is the sole bond between man and man, and where (to carry out the principle) the largest 
amount of sharp practitioners is to be found perhaps beneath the sun... . 
of England are the finest laws ever-conceiv: 
Statutes against gambling—for small sums. It is wrong to bet on a ball of ivory running 
table, Rh ee 

now fills fast, for it is five o'clock. 
brother of the Premier, 
ment an execution. .. . 


le to do so on a horse running round a course. 


as well as the turf generally—becoming the presence and patronage of gentlemen.” 





“GRAND METEORIC PHENOMENON : THE COMET.” 


“The first to give a detailed notice of the appearance of this meteoric phenomenon in 
this country was the celebrated astronomer Sir J. Herschel, 
of enormous magnitude. . . . Its tail. a vivid luminous streak, commencing close beneath 
the stars kappa and lambda Leporis, and thence Stretching obliquely westwards and down- 
between gamma and delta Eridani, till lost in the vapours of the horizon.” 

a euciien AE 


reasserts itself. For, despite the apparent ignorance of 
many of our reformers of its very existence, original 
Sin seems as constant an attendant on man as his 
own shadow. 


Yet there is one mistake, it is to be hoped, that 
we shall not repeat. Greed, appetite, self-interest 
may be inseparable frailties of our mortal nature, 
but there is no need to elevate them into the dignity 


mn en et neg 


e laws 
oremost, for moral effect, stand the 


- On one side peradventure you see the gallant 
on the other a group of gentlemen with faces that would compli- 
Men with honour in their hearts and nothing in their pockets... . 
Scoundrels—notorious cheats—desperately defiled levanters—who take the lead, and keep 
Efforts are being made to render Tattersall’ _— 
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who described it as a comet 


of social virtues. The great economists of the late 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries saw hunger, 
whether for wealth or daily bread, as the sole motive 
power of economic activity and therefore the most 
valuable force—not even excluding religion—in the 
world. Business, they and their many working 
disciples declared, was business, and business had 
in their practice to take precedence of everything 
else. The man who sedulously pursued 
his own business to the exclusion of every 
other object was the citizen above all 
others whom Victorian and, later, Ed- 
wardian and Georgian Britain delighted 
to honour ; to him the country mansion 
with shooting, the luxury flat and Rolls- 
Royce, the sunshine cruise, the seat in 
Parliament and the hereditary title. And 
the measure of his reputed wealth, though 
he and we often blinded ourselves to the 
truth, was not the amount he produced or 
procured his fellow-citizens to produce, 
but the amount of money claims on them 
he was able, by whatever method, to ac- 
cumulate. It was these that gave him 
power and honour, rather than his direct 
contribution to humanity. In other words, 
it was his potential as a consumer that 
really mattered, not his incidental service 
as a_ producer. 


And here, I believe, is where the war, 
with all its loss and tragedy, is effecting a 
salutary and lasting change in our ways 
of thinking. It is not that the profit- 
motive is evil, but that the conception of 
it that guided us in the recent past was 
far too narrow. It is right that men should 
work to enlarge their capacity and choice 
as consumers : far more freedom and ulti- 
mate virtue lie that way than in any 
rigid scheme of totalitarian paternalism. 
The cash nexus is not wholly evil : taking 
i it by and large, it has probably more 
RS nee dignity and justice about it than any 
other bond between man and man save 
that of brotherly love. And it is no use 
expecting men to be always guided by 
brotherly love in their economic relation- 
ships. Those who do so, however generous 
their intentions, put themselves in the 
same category as those who argue that 
the Nazi and Japanese can be civilised 
by passive resistance. 





But where the old economic concep- 
tion of life went astray was in supposing 
that man needed satisfaction only as a 
consumer. This was like saying that the 
only proper object of man was to eat. Such 
an argument can only lead in the natural 
world to indigestion and ultimate death, 
and in the political world to stagnation, 
war, revolution and anarchy. Man, like 
every other created being, lives in and by 
a cycle. He works in order to eat, but he 
eats in order to live, and lives in order to 
work. Break or damage any part of that 
cycle and he suffers in his whole being. The 
overfed and idle profiteer or rentier in his 
Riviera palace of boredom and the wage- 
earner with an ever-growing selection of 
cheap tinned foods, “ fags’’ and cinema 
seats, but a job in which he can take no 
pride or pleasure, are both alike unsatisfied 
beings. They are satisfied as consumers, 
but profoundly dissatisfied as producers. 
To-day the distortion has been reversed ; 
for the sake of winning the war we are 
having, of necessity, to think of our- 
selves solely as producers and, save in the narrowest, 
utilitarian sense, not at all as consumers. After the 
war, it is to be hoped, a juster balance may be struck 
than has been witnessed for many generations. We 
may hope to see the beginnings of a new age in which 
man will not only take joy in that which he consumes, 
but equal joy in that which he creates. That will 
be an age worth living in, and one very well worth 
the terrible price paid to achieve it. 
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THE GREAT ARMY EXERCISE: “ENEMY” CHECK BRIDGING OPERATIONS. 


Drawn BY OUR SPECIAL Artist, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, PRESENT AT THE ARMY OPERATIONS. 
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CANADIAN ENGINEERS CONSTRUCTING A PONTOON BRIDGE NEAR OXFORD—THE EXISTING BRIDGE DEEMED TO HAVE BEEN 
DESTROYED — ARE INTERRUPTED BY ‘“ENEMY’’ INVADING MUSTANGS MAKING LOW-LEVEL ATTACKS. 


Commencing on the night of March 3, the most portentous Army exercise on a large | last big-scale test, which was of a defensive character against an invading enemy, 
scale began operations. The theory was that the enemy, called “ Eastland,"’ already | and those under discussion, where defensive operations were changed to the offensive 
occupying the friendly territory ‘‘ Southland,” was being attacked by a British Army | on a most extensive basis and involved the handling of troops on a scale never 


which had established a bridgehead in “Southland” and was pressing the enemy before seen in this country. The incident here represents Canadian Engineers of the 
back towards “ Eastland’ again. The sphere of operations stretched from Nottingham “Southland "’ Army constructing a pontoon bridge over the Thames near Oxford-—the 
to Portsmouth, and the actual fighting raged in the neighbourhoods of Northampton, existing bridge having been theoretically destroyed—-their task being interrupted by 
Banbury, Towcester, Aylesbury and Oxford. The primary object was to practise the dive-bombing attacks by ‘* enemy ‘planes. The ‘planes are Mustangs The vivid 
advance from an established bridgehead and the control of the Air Forces co-operating scenes of this important exercise by our special artist with the Forces are also 
with the Army. The exercise was significant in the change of tactics between the ! depicted on pages 336-337 and 346-347 
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OUR LATEST ARMY EXERCISE: INCIDENTS IN THE “BRITISH” 


DRAWINGS BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, WHO 
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THE BRITISH ‘SOUTHLAND "’ ARMY, ADVANCING THROUGH THE OCCUPIED COUNTRY AGAINST ‘‘ EASTLAND’’ INVADERS, CONTINUES ITS OFFENSIVE AT DAWN. A BUSY SCENE 
AT A CANADIAN MOBILE DIVISIONAL H.Q. PACKING UP TO RESUME THE ADVANCE AGAINST THE ENEMY, WHO IS IN RETREAT. 
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TRANSPORT DIFFICULTIES IN THE DARK HOURS, AN INCIDENT IN THE ARMY EXERCISE. TROOPS CLEARING A NARROW ROAD OBSTRUCTED BY DITCHED BREN-GUN CARRIERS, TO ENABLE 
HEAVY ARTILLERY TO PROCEED TO ITS SCHEDULED DESTINATION. 


As has been explained in other pages, the recent Army exercise was the | _ strictly forbidden to purchase any commodity or to accept so much as a 
most exhaustive test on a large scale as yet carried out, in which big forces | glass of water from civilians. After several days’ manceuvres, the “ East- 
were engaged under war conditions. The plan was a presupposed enemy land,"" or enemy Army, was forced to retreat from ‘‘ Southland" territory. 
occupation of territories from which it was the British objective to expel | “ High spots" in the exercise included Army and R.A.F. co-operation, after 
them. As illustrating the realistic conduct of operations, the forces were | the method worked out by General Montgomery and Air Vice-Marshal Coningham 
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| OFFENSIVE AGAINST THE “ENEMY” IN AN OCCUPIED AREA. 


WAS PRESENT WITH THE CANADIAN FORCES IN THE EXERCISE. 
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| THE R.A.F. REGIMENT EXPERIENCED ITS TRIALS. A SKETCH OF AN UNIT AFTER IT HAD SEIZED AN AERODROME, DEFENDING IT AGAINST COUNTER-ATTACKS BY ENEMY AIR 
AND GROUND FORCES. THE R.A.F. REGIMENT CARRIED OUT IMPORTANT WORK. 
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BLE ANOTHER TRAFFIC QUANDARY IN THE RECENT MAJOR ARMY EXERCISE: A ROAD BLOCK AT A BRIDGE SUPPOSEDLY DESTROYED BY THE RETREATING ENEMY, WITH A TRAFFIC “ cop ”’ 
PREVENTING ITS USE BY THE MILITARY. 

sa | in Libya, allowing for difference in terrain. Another was the _ realisation | Also, valuable lessons were gained in the movement of armour by night, when 
fast- | that demolition in retreat may prove a two-edged weapon. The “ Eastland” | @ greater consumption of fuel is necessitated, and the strain on the men 
ory. Army, retreating along an arc pivoted on its base, demolished bridges, cross- correspondingly greater. Our special artist's sketches illustrate certain scenes 
ufter roads, laid mines and scorched the countryside—-theoretically—but when | of which he was a witness during the course of the strenuous exercise he has 


ham ordered to counter-attack they found themselves hoist with their own petard pictured in these and other pages 
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LORIENT, GERMANY’S MUCH-BOMBED U-BOAT BASE IN BRITTANY. 





‘ — 

A TORPEDO-BOAT IN DRY DOCK AT LORIENT, R.A.F. BOMBS SETTING UP GREAT FIRES ON U-BOAT A U-BOAT PEN AT LORIENT. HERE U-BOAT CREWS 
MAIN GERMAN U-BOAT BASE, IT SUFFERED PENS AT LORIENT, DURING A DAYLIGHT RAID. THE i AND DOCK WORKERS LIVE IN HUGE DUG-OUTS, 
HEAVY RAIDS IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH, PORT HAS HAD SIXTY-EIGHT RAIDS ALTOGETHER, ; AS CAREFULLY PROTECTED AS THE SUBMARINES 
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| ORIENT. the main 
German U-boat 
base, suffered three 
very severe R.A.F. 
Bomber Command 
raids on February 7, 
13 and 16, as part of 
the campaign against 
the U-boats, with which 
the recent R.A.F. raids 
on Essen are linked up. 
Tremendous damage 
was reported as a re- 
sult of these three 
raids—making with 
that of the 16th the 
sixty-eighth in all— 
when thousands of tons 
of high-explosives and 
incendiaries were 
launched on the target 
area. In one of these 
raids a mass of flame 
rose 15,000 ft. in the 
air and the attacks on 
the big U-boat base 
with its concrete 
defences were heavy 
and concentrated. As 
a result, all civilians 
were evacuated. On 
March 6, Flying Fort- 
resses of the U.S. Army 
made fierce daylight 
attacks. The port was 
founded in the seven- 
teenth century by the 
French East India 
Company, who raised 
shipbuilding yards for 
use against the British. 


ARMY 8TH AIR FORCE IN A DAYLIGHT RAID BY FLYING FORTRESSES ON LORIENT ON MARCH 6, THE DEVASTATION CAUSED WAS 
REPORTED AS VERY CONCENTRATED AND SEVERE. TWO FORTRESSES LEAVING THE TARGET AREA ENVELOPED IN SMOKE. 
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THE NAVAL PORT OF LORIENT, WITH THE RIVER SCORFF, IT HAD A PRE-WAR POPULATION OF UNDER 50,000 AND TO-DAY IS ALMOST ENTIRELY A U-BOAT BASE 
WITH REPAIR SHOPS AND STORES. RECENT RAIDS HAVE GREATLY MINIMISED ITS VALUE TO THE GERMANS ets 
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AMERICAN AND BRITISH AIRCRAFT BLAST THE ENEMY BY DAYLIGHT. 
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EVERY BUILDING © 


RAID ON THE HAMM STEELWORKS : PRACTICALLY 
Is GUTTED. 


Ss AFTER THE U.S. 
OF A FACTORY 300 FT. BY 210 FT. 


THE U.S. ARMY AIR FORCE ATTACK THE MARSHALLING YARDS 
HAS SUFFERED AND 120 FT. 


HEAVY BOMBERS OF 
BOMBS BURSTING AT THE HEIGHT OF THE RAID. 


AT RENNES: 


BREMEN. THE POWER HOUSE AREA IS CIRCLED. 


VITOES ATTACK THE RENAULT WORKS AT LE MANS: SMOKE POURING FROM THREE LARGE BUILDINGS WHICH HAVE BEEN HIT. 


considerable damage; ana tne attack on the U-boat yards at Vegesack, near 
15th. This raid was carried out by the largest force of American 
targets in Germany, and it brought congratula 
Sir Charles Porta! The 
the 


The night and day raids on Germany and the enemy-occupied countries are 
getting heavier and more efficacious as month succeeds month. Hardly a day Bremen, on the 
passes without our bombers, fighter-bombers and fighters making sweeps over the bombers so far employed against 
Continent, and added to our own are those made by the U.S. Army Air Force, tions from both Mr. Churchill and Air Chief - Marshal 
Three such are shown above; the attack on Hamm, on the 4th of this month, attack was highly successful and many enemy fighters were destroyed by 
when the important railway marshalling yards, including the steelworks, were bers. Besides these daylight raids, R.A.F. bombers have been blasting great 
heavily damaged, many buildings being totally destroyed the id on Rennes, the heaviest lately being the raids on Essen 
! entre in Brittany, on March 8, where the marshalling yards suffered Berlin 


important targets at night, 


Nuremberg, Munich, and, of course, 


! 
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THE steps which have led up to the present 

climax in Tunisia have been very inter- 
esting, though not without their disappoint- 
ments from the point of view of the Allies. 
The Axis retreat and the British pursuit across 
North Africa from the very edge of the Nile 
Delta represent a campaign which can have 
had few parallels in warfare. If the Eighth 
Army had been able to bring Rommel to a 
general action once more the whole campaign 
might have been over by now, because resistance in Tunisia 
would have been very much diminished. That was found 
impossible. The curious spectacle was seen of two armies, 
pursuers and pursued, both being supplied by sea, the 
former largely and the latter wholly, and using the same 
ports in turn in narrow waters covered by the range of 








A CONTOUR MAP OF TUNISIA, WHERE A GENERAL ATTACK IS 
IN MOVEMENT: IN THE NORTH IS GENERAL ANDERSON’S FIRST 


ARMY; CENTRE, GENERAL PATTON WITH THE FIRST U.S. 
DIVISION AND TWO INFANTRY DIVISIONS ; SOUTH OF HIM GENERAL 
GIRAUD’S FRENCH ARMY; AND MENACING THE MARETH LINE, 


GENERAL MONTGOMERY. 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
TUNISIA AND THE FUTURE. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


enemy to his mortars, a traditional German weapon no less 
formidable now than it was in the past. 

Broadly speaking, however, the enemy got little change 
out of his attempted exploitation of his interior lines. It 
is doubtful whether he even gained as much time as ap- 
peared at first, because the initiative on the Allied side must 
have largely depended upon the preparations of 
the Eighth Army, and these were probably not 
interfered with to any great extent by Rommel’s 
manceuvres. General Montgomery had very long 
communications behind him and could only con- 
centrate his strength comparatively slowly. He 
was not the man to strike before he was ready or 
before he considered the odds to be strongly in his 
favour. On the other hand, he had some ad- 
vantages denied to the First Army in Northern 
Tunisia: The Desert Air Force which is immediately 
supporting him had not to drain airfields on 
heavy soil or rely upon elaborate runways. It 
could make an airfield almost anywhere. In the 
same way, he was not compelled to spend months, 
or even weeks, on road-making because, rough as 
is much of the country, it renders almost universal 
movement of tanks and transport possible. In the 
north and centre, on the other hand, they are 
largely confined to valleys, often widely separated 
and from time to time bogged by the heavy rains. 
Meanwhile, the enemy has had available in the 
coast plain the only good north to south com- 
munications, which have enabled him to switch 
his strength laterally. While we found some of 
his successes disappointing at the time, it seems 
on reflection he may got have made the most 
of his advantages. 

This great difference between the country in 
which the First and Eighth Armies are operating 
will affect the character of the Allied offensive. The 
Eighth Army’s attack can be launched in mass. 
That of the First Army must penetrate the valleys 
in columns, though it does not follow that all the 
avenues of approach will be exploited. It may 
prove more effective to dictate the course of the 
operations by the employment of crushing strength 
at certain points, disregarding the enemy’s possible 
counter-action at others. Stubborn resistance is 
certain, and we should not be unduly uplifted if 
we hear of an early abandonment of the Mareth 
Line or even of the Gabes gap by the enemy. It 


TANK may be that he will not risk a final stand upon these 


defences, but will prefer to concentrate his strength 
further to the north. Even if we close quickly in 
upon Tunis and Bizerta, it is not certain that 


As the Prime Minister disclosed in his speech on Sunday evening, General 
Montgomery’s Eighth Army has started his attack upon Rommel’s positions 
in Southern Tunisia. Berlin spoke of a British outflanking move round the 
western end of the Mareth Line and stated that a British force of about 
fifty tanks and 2000 vehicles was moving from the area of Ksar Rhilane 
(see map above) in a north-easterly direction towards the coast. General 
Montgomery’s advance has been timed to coincide with that of the American 


something in the nature of siege operations will 
not take place round those cities, and if so there 
may be a long struggle before they 
are in our hands.’ But if this should 
come about, it will be a struggle 
which is likely to cost the enemy 





General Patton towards Gabes. On March 21 the U.S. forces, ane 
First Tank Division, who had previously taken El Guettar, captured Sened 
station, halfway between Gafsa and Maknassy, 50 miles from the coast. 
It is anticipated that the British force from Ksar Rhilane has also Gabes 
as its objective. The French are meantime moving eastward on Rommel’s 
west flank. Generals Eisenhower, Alexander and Giraud have all been in 
the field with their men. Our two maps give the terrain, the upper one of 
all Tunisia, thus incorporating the area of General Anderson’s First Army, 


which has recently been forced back to Tamera. 


bomber aircraft on both sides. The use of the same waters 
by both sides and the inability of either to deny them to 
its adversary was a very unusual occurrence, testifying to 
the effectiveness of sea transport handled with skill and 
resolution in the face of serious obstacles. The best hope 
of stopping the Axis retreat seemed to lie in cutting off 
or destroying its fuel supplies. That was never accom- 
plished, though we had air superiority throughout, and 
though the enemy must have suffered heavy loss in transport 

considerably heavier than our own—he always had enough 
to spare. A stage has been reached in the war when trans- 
port resources in the hands of the chief belligerents have 
become so great that losses which would once have been 
considered decisive do not, in fact, suffice to limit freedom 
of movement. 

Then, when Rommel’s so-called Panzer Army, actually 
with very little armour, reached Tunisia, with the Eighth 
Army on its heels, the retention of the ports by the forces 
already landed there enabled it to be re-equipped with a 
number of the most modern German tanks. A new series 
of operations, equally interesting, then began. The Eighth 
Army entered Tripoli on January 23, and soon afterwards 
its patrols were reported to have advanced to the Tunisian 
frontier. On February 15 the Axis forces—that is, some 
of those already in the country and at least one of Rommel’s 
reconstituted armoured divisions—launched a heavy and 
successful attack on American troops in the southern sec- 
tion of the front and forced them back with considerable 
loss in material. Yet within ten days the enemy was in 
full retreat. Immediately afterwards he launched a series 
of attacks in the north, which likewise gained some ground, 
but were, on the whole, much less successful. Next he came 
out from his defences in front of the Eighth Army, now 
massing on the plain between the Matmata Hills and the 
sea, only to suffer a heavy reverse and to see his tank 
strength seriously diminished by the straight shooting of 
the desert veterans. Again he launched local attacks in the 
north and made some further progfess on the coast, but 
nothing of importance. Some of the hill-fighting was, 
however, disappointing from our point of view. I am 
inclined to attribute the measure of success achieved by the 


enormous losses in the end. The 
other possible alternative would be 
for him to begin an early evacuation 
in the hope of saving a large pro- 
portion of his troops. That would be 
a tame ending from his point of 
view, but it would mean that he had 
imposed a considerable delay upon the Allies, 
kept them manceuvring for three or four 
months in Tunisia, and still perhaps saved a 
good deal from the wreck to fight another day. 

What will be the next step? That is not 
an easy question to answer. One most 
tempting objective is Sicily. While it remains 
in the hands of the Axis we shall have re- 
gained freedom of action in the Mediterranean 
only to a limited extent. We shall indeed be 
in possession of the African shore of the 
Sicilian Channel, always the main stumbling- 
block to the passage of convoys through the 
Mediterranean, but the enemy’s air bases in 
Sicily will still render any such operation a 
very difficult undertaking. The capture of Sicily 
would also constitute a fresh threat against the 
Axis hegemony in Europe. But it would also 
fulfil another object by providing invaluable 
experience in amphibian operations, which to- 
day mean combined operations by sea, land 
and air. Should the next venture be against 
Sardinia, followed by an invasion of southern 
Italy? That depends upon Allied strength. 
If it would suffice for the purpose, but not at 
present for any greater purpose, then such a 
campaign would be the best policy. But it 
must be remembered that it would represent 
only a policy, to use a phrase familiar in the 
last war, of * knocking out the props.” Italy 
is not the principal enemy, and even if the 
country were to be occupied up to the Alps, 
Germany's defensive strength would not be 
hopelessly weakened, Weakened in some re- 
spects it would be, but from the point of view of concen- 
tration and conservation of energy it would actually be 
strengthened. Bombing of Germany from two flanks would 
become possible, but it must be realised that bombing from 
Italy would impose a considerable strain upon all our re- 
sources and would not produce results equal to those of bomb- 
ing from our home bases in proportion to the effort involved. 
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On the other hand, possession of Italy 
would, so to speak, bring Allied power broad- 
side on to the Balkans, and, be it remembered, 
Yugoslavia is now mainly, Albania wholly, and 
Greece partly held by Italian forces. Popular 
insurrection in the Balkans would have better 
prospects of success than anywhere else in 
Europe, as is proved by the fact that the Axis 
has never been able to subdue the insurgents in 
Yugoslavia, though in some cases they un- 
happily spend part of their time in fighting each other. It 
is also to be noted that the only other way in which the 
Allies could reach the Balkans would be through the Dardan- 
elles. It is true that this method of attack would take them 
straight into the Danubian basin instead of enmeshing them 
in the deep Balkan passes, but it needs little consideration 
to appreciate the extreme difficulties of such an operation. 
Neither it nor an invasion of Austria through the Brenner 
and the St. Gotthard would be feasible or even worth con- 
sideration unless Russia should first gain further substantial 
victories. The same is the case with invasion of France. 
In order to exercise decisive effect upon the war with Ger- 
many, she herself would have to be invaded. That means 
the Siegfried Line would have to be passed and the main 
forces of Germany outside the Russian theatre of the war 
would have to be defeated. This would obviously be an 
enormous undertaking. The present resources of the 
United States in the European theatre do not suffice for 
it, and the admittedly serious difficulties regarding shipping 
under which the Allies are now labouring render it difficult 
to reinforce them to the necessary extent. 

I have been envisaging a knock-out blow. There are, 
of course, damaging strokes short of this which could be 
delivered. There is a half-way house—in fact, several 
half-way houses. We might for the time being content 
ourselves with a foothold in Italy from which to exert 
pressure through the Balkans. We might seize a defensible 
bridgehead in France. There are open various other 


“courses of action, but none of them would approximate to 


a knock-out blow. The reasonable inference is that a 
knock-out blow in the near future from our side is possible 
only on two hypotheses: another victorious Russian cam- 
paign, or a crack in the German structure resulting from 
fatigue, loss and discouragement. The former would 
manifestly facilitate the latter, but at the present moment 
we cannot build upon either. Without one or the other 
we can hardly hope to finish the war this year. 

In these circumstances I should like to add my warning 
to that issued a few weeks ago in this journal by Mr. 
Bryant. The clamour for “ immediate invasion of Western 
Europe,” which has become rather more intense after 
almost ceasing at the time of the landings in French North 
Africa, is dangerous only in a moral sense, because the 
Government pays no attention to it. But it is dangerous 
in so far as it tends to make public opinion misunderstand 
what is involved. As to that, I should like to make four 
points, which may be considered somewhat lacking in 
precision and detail, but which are incontrovertible. First, 
any invasion of the Continent at present would lead to 
tremendous fighting and casualties probably to be measured 
by the hundred thousand ; secondly, no invasion of the 
Continent at present can lead directly to a decision ; thirdly, 
invasion on the scale and of the type which might lead to 
a decision must follow further Russian successes or serious 





“THE EIGHTH ARMY IS ON THE MOVE ”’——-A MESSAGE FROM GENERAL 
MONTGOMERY TO MR. CHURCHILL: A CONTOUR MAP OF THE MARETH 
LINE, WHERE ROMMEL IS BEING STRONGLY ATTACKED. 


German weakening ; and, fourthly, even in such conditions 
it would be a most costly venture on our side in this war. 

In our issue of March 13, page 298, we referred to 
** March of Time’s Russian film ‘One Day of War.’” This 
should have read “ The Soviet Government's production, 
“One Day of War,’ distributed by Pathé Pictures, Ltd.” 


n 
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METHODS OF BRITAIN’S NIGHT FIGHTERS: THE ELEMENT OF SURPRISE. 


Drawn BY ouR SpeciaL Artist, G. H. Davis, with rue ASSISTANCE OF THE AIR MINISTRY. 


CLEAR DARK NIGHTS ARE MOST SUITABLE FOR’ NIGHTFIGHTER OPERATIONS. AVOID BEING SILHOUETTED AGAINST THE MOON 








SURPRISE IS VERY NECESSARY. DO NOT LET THE 

4 ENEMY 
SEE YOU UNTIL YOU ARE WELL WITHIN RANGE. MAKE 1 : 
USE OF CLOUD COVER WHEREVER POSSIBLE. ee 


IN MOONLIGHT AVOID GLINTS FROM THE COVERS OF THE COCKPITS 
AND FROM SHARP ANGLES ON THE AIRCRAFT. : 








THE FIRST BURST tT COUNTS IN NIGHT FIGHTER WORK 


CLEAR, DARK NIGHTS ARE IDEAL FOR HUNTING ENEMY RAIDERS: MOONLIGHT BRINGS MANY COMPLICATIONS FOR OUR PILOTS. 


In “ The Illustrated London News” of March 6 we eeproduced drawings and a descrip- his cannons and machine-guns that counts. A miss, and. the enemy will probably 
tion from an enemy-controlled publication, illustrating the control-room of a escape him completely by violent evasive action. On a moonlit night the fighter 


German night-fighter group, with a description of some of the tactics employed pilot must not only avoid being silhouetted against the moon, but must take 
in intercepting British bombers. This week, with the assistance of the Air Ministry, 
our artist has illustrated some of the essential rules governing the tactics of our 
own night fighters. Naturally, the technique employed in trailing, attacking and 
destroying the enemy raiders is a well-guarded secret, but some details of the 
methods employed were given by a well-known night fighter pilot in a recent 
broadcast. Clear, dark nights, he revealed, are the best ones from the point of 
view of the night fighter, for under those conditions he has the chance of spotting 
his opponent in that important split second before the enemy, sees him. This 
element of surprise is all-important, for it is the first shattering burst of fire from 


equal care that his angle of approach avoids those betraying glints of moonlight 
which, reflected from the cockpit covers or angles of his aircraft, give him away 
to the watchful enemy. And the enemy is very watchful! He has a great 
respect for our searchlights and flak—particularly since his most recent experiences 
of them in the attempted reprisal raids on London but the fellows he fears most 
of all are the skilled men behind the guns of our well-armed and deadly 
Beaufighters, whose four 20-mm. cannon in the floor of the fuselage and six 
machine-guns in the wings combine a fire-power that can deliver a blow shattering 
even to the most modern and heavily armoured German bomber 
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An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


HE last war left a great legacy of lyric poetry 

behind it; mostly consisting of a few poems 

each written by young men who were killed or shat- 

tered. Often in the early years of this war I was 

asked, as a supposed authority, why so little good 

poetry has been produced by this war. I have had 
several answers. 

One has been that most of the best poetry of the 
last war was only published, or known, after the war 
was over. Another has been that perhaps the poetry 
has been written and that a literary Press, infected 
by the notion of perpetual change in art, like the 
Paris market in women’s 
hats, has turned down the 
good poems submitted to 
it. But another has been 
this, and a likelier explan- 
ation: that the general mood 
was different. The last war 
was a crusade, and this is a 
sanitary operation. The last 
war was described as “A 
War to End War’”’; the 
victory was achieved ; and, 
instead of keeping the 
enemies of mankind dis- 
armed we began squabbling 
about how to get money out 
of them, which could only 
be done by getting goods, 
which threw our own people 
out of work. The country 
is even more resolute now 
than it was then; but it is 
in a set, cold-blooded, deter- 
mined mood, chilled like 
steel by a consciousness of 
past mistakes. Whether 
fighting or not fighting, the 
men of the civilised nations 
are aware of the defects 
of their own systems; and 
instead of thinking, as they 
used to do in the Flanders 
trenches, about the lilacs 
and laburnums blossoming 
again in the villages or 
suburbs they have left 
behind them, they are won- 
dering as to why it is that 
tyrannical systems always 
get a start in wars, and as 
to what alterations we must 
make in our political machi- 
nery to secure peace and 
a good life for the vast 
majority of mankind who 
merely want to be left to 
work, and love, and eat and 
drink and sleep under their 
own vines and fig-trees. 

I mentioned, in that 
sentence, most of the main 
normal occupations of man- 
kind: the word I left out 
was ‘‘ worship.”” During the 
last year and more, there has 
been, both in England and 
America, a return of atten- 
tion to that word. Thinking 
men in the good-tempered 
“* democracies "' have begun 
to realise (and here is a re- 
surgence of the spirit which, 
in the end, will express itself 
in a new burst of poetry) that 
economics are not enough. 
And now a new voice from 
America, Mr. Herbert Agar's, crystallises what so many 
are vaguely thinking: the need for relating all our 
activities to the Eternal, and deciding on what ends we 
are seeking before deciding about means. It is a re- 
markable book. It is fuller regarding diagnosis than 
it is regarding remedies ; but it may well be a major 
inspiration to the next generation. 

For, not merely with regard to war, we have been 
ostriches, and have drifted. Mr. Agar is very pun- 
gent about the international politics of the last twenty 
years: the way in which (he might have quoted Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain's reference to Czechoslovakia as 
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*“A Time for Greatness.” By Herbert Agar. 
Spottiewoode ; 7s. él.) 
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HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL ARTHUR HINSLEY, ARCHBISHOP OF 


CHURCH IN ENGLAND, WHO DIED ON MARCH 17. 


St. Bede’s Grammar School, 


1930, he became Titular oe of Sardis. 
St. Peter’s, Rome, and in 1935 he 
Tuodind at 6 Crater tat te Oe Saas: 


‘‘a little country far away’) the easy-going popula- 
tions of America and England saw Manchuria and 
Abyssinia invaded and the Rhineland reoccupied, 
and took no steps, in spite of all the solemn treaties, 
hoping that a few sops to Cerberus would keep the 
dog quiet. But he also draws attention to the lack 
of direction in domestic affairs. Anglo-Saxon poli- 
ticians at one moment have damned Karl Marx 
because of his materialistic doctrine of history ; but 
at the next they have surrendered to the same doctrine 
by taking it for granted that we are governed by 
‘* economic law.’’ To say that is to deny free-will ; 





lic Church. He was born in | 
In 1899 he took up 


succeeded Cardinal Bourne as 


(Photograph by 


and it is singular, but true, that the more that so- 
called ‘‘ free thought '’ has increased, the less has 
become the belief in free-will. 
Mr. Agar takes, as a domestic American example 
(it could equally be drawn from this country), the 
matter of farming. ‘If there were nothing to con- 
sider except economics, the thing to do would be to 
have fewer farmers. And if further technological 
progress developed, we should then have still fewer 
farmers. And if the agrobiologists were to make their 
fantasies come true, we might have almost no farmers. 
The decision rests on our answer to the question : 
Do we want fewer farmers? Farming is not only an 
economic system for producing bacon and eggs, it is 
also a way of life. When it is a successful and relatively 


By HERBERT AGAR.* 


WESTMINSTER AND HEAD OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 
HIS EMINENCE WAS SEVENTY-SEVEN YEARS OF AGE. 


Cardinal Hinsley has died; he collapsed on February 27, after a severe heart attack, and for over two weeks la euteuty ill at 
Hare Street oe Buntingford, in Hertfordshire, the country residence 
h Benson, son of a former Archb 
long and coed career in the service of the Roman Cat 
English College, Rome, being Professor at the former from 1893 to 1897. 
Bradford. He went to Rome in 1917, where he was Rector of the Fenglish ae Se 
to the Catholic Missions in Africa in 1927. Before returning to as A lic Del 
In 1934 he was awene to the position of Cuan of the Patriarchal Basilica a 
In 1937 he was created a 


of the Archbishops of Westminster, them by 
of Canterbury. Cardinal Hinsley, a Yorkshireman “4 birth, had a 
865, and educated at 
the position of Headmaster of 


rchbishop of Westminster. 
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prosperous way 
of life, it pro- 
duces a type of 
citizen we have 
valued highly. . . 
Are we never- 
theless to allow 
the numbers of 
farmers to 
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diminish drasti- COMMANDER HERBERT 5S. AGAR, 
cally ?”’ U.S.N.R., THE AUTHOR OF “A TIME 
That is an FOR GREATNESS,” REVIEWED ON 


THIS PAGE. 


is many publications 
include . 


and 
“ The People’s Choice” (Pulitzer Prize 
for American history), 


example of his method of 
reasoning ; and we have, for 
a long time, been sadly short 
of it. And his acute reasoning 
is coupled with such a trum- 
pet-call as has always been 
sounded by thereligions which 
man has so freely produced, 
failed to live up to, and then 
got discouraged about because 
he has forgotten that none 
can be perfect save God alone, 
and that it is man’s privilege, 
as against the beasts, to strive 
towards a moral ideal. Re- 
ferring to the disenchantment 
after the last war, he says: 
“‘In such a mood, man does 
not want the high truth. He 
would rather have a comfort- 
able half-truth that does not 
make too strict demands. He 
does not want poetry, he pre- 
fers pap. He does not want 
to be reminded that a nation 
must grow better, closer to 
its ideal with every genera- 
tion, or else it must decline 
and fall. Like love, a national 
ideal cannot afford to become 
perfunctory. And it cannot 
afford to become smug. For 
its health’s sake a nation must 
be strongly self-critical. It 
must demand of itself the 
impossible, instead of praising 
itself on having done reason- 
ably well.” 

G. K. Chesterton once said, 
perhaps in these columns, 
that if you want to stop a 
white wall from turning black, 
you have to keep on painting 
it white. That is a funda- 
mental truth, and a funda- 
mental Christian truth, of 
which all the believers in 
automatic progress lost sight. 
‘‘ No more than the British, 
have we in the United States 
abandoned our tradition or 

forgotten our dreams; but 
we oo going we have taken them lightly. 
We decided that the world 
had become a matter-of-fact 
place in which business is 
business, and in which all other affirmations must be 
subordinated to that idolatrous creed. But the world 
was the old world yet. In the darkness of man’s soul 
and mind, guilt and terror still strove for mastery against 
the generous forces of reason and imagination. The 
world was still the ancient battleground of good and evil.” 

In other words, the paynim is always across the 
frontier and we have to be ready to fight. And, since 
all the bravery and decency in the world does not in 
itself (witness Poland) avail, we shall have to couple 

a spiritual revival with a revision of our machinery. 
Can (this thought is driven in by this very “democratic 
book) we afford any longer to leave our dispositions 
as regards foreign affairs and armaments to the chances 
of local elections run on party lines ? 


Ushaw, and the 
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OUTSTANDING EVENTS OF TOPICAL INTEREST 
RECORDED AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


GENERAL GIRAUD ADDRESSES THE ALSACE-LORRAINE ASSOCIATION 

r OF ALGIERS. HE OUTLINED FRANCE’S POST-WAR AIMS, 
BATHED IN THE BEAMS FROM SPOTLIGHTS, MME. CHIANG KAI-SHEK , ? % “I give the most solemn assurance to the people of France that their sacred 
ADDRESSES 17,000 PERSONS IN NEW YORK’S MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. ; ; 3 right to choose their Provisional Government themselves will be fully safe- 


J ; guarded.” These words occurred in General Giraud’s speech to the Alsace- 
Addressing a mass meeting in Madison Square Garden, New York, recently, ’ Lorraine Association of Algiers when he outlined the post-war aims of the 
held in tribute to China, Mme. Chiang Kai-shek set as a goal for the United g os French nation. A much closer political unity has been achieved in Nort! 
Nations a future in which “ this whole world must be thought of as one great Africa lately, and it is hoped for a full and complete understanding in the near future. 
State common to gods and men.”’ She appealed for equal opportunity for all 
nations, declaring that the strong should not exploit the weaker States, but 

help them to fit themselves for full self-government. 


ADMIRAL SIR BRUCE FRASER. 


Sir Bruce Fraser, until now 
Second in Command of the Home 
Fleet, has been appointed C.-in-C., 
Home Fleet, in succession to 
Admiral Sir John Tovey, who 
becomes C.-in-C. at the Nore. 
As Third Sea Lord and Controller 
immediately before and during 
the first years of the war, Admiral 
Fraser was largely responsible for 
the emergency warship building 
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A BRITISH DESTROYER REACHES CANADA, TOP-HEAVY WITH ICE, AFTER A SPELL THE PONTIFICAL REQUIEM MASS AT WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL ON MARCH 23, FOR CARDINAI 

OF CONVOY DUTY IN THE NORTHERN ATLANTIC, HINSLEY. MASS WAS SUNG BY THE BISHOP OF SOUTHWARK BEFORE 6,000 PERSONS 

This destroyer of the Royal Navy is shown entering a Canadian port after doing convoy duty On March 23 the solemn Pontifical Requiem Mass for the repose of the seul of Cardinal Hinsley was 
in the bitter weather of the North Atlantic. The weight of ice on her superstructure was so great celebrated at Westminster Cathedral before a great and distinguished congregation, including representatives 
that it called for superlative seamanship to prevent her from capsizing. The water in her tanks of the King, the Cabinet and the Diplomatic Corps. Among others present were Cardinal Spellman, 
had to be repeatedly pumped from side to side to maintain her balance. She is one of the Archbishop of New York, and the Bishop of Gibraltar, representing the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
ex-American destroyers and is commanded by Lieut. A. Campbell, nephew of Admiral Sir Percy Noble Panegyric was delivered by Dr. Richard Downey, Catholic Archbishop of Liverpool 
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WITH THE ALLIED ARMIES IN TUNISIA: 
SCENES FROM THE BATTLEFRONTS. 
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A FRONTAL VIEW OF Beg 
THE TANK-CHASSIS 25-POUNDER. 
SELF-PROPELLED HEAVY GUNS 
HAVE BECOME AN IMPORTANT 
FEATURE OF THE FIGHTING IN 


et NORTH AFRICA. 


ULANUUNNAUENAUUENAURERUUNADUGNUARNLUEANADENUUNEAUUAANEEAANNNG: 


A BRITISH 25-POUNDER IN A NEW GUIS MOUNTED ON THE CHASSIS OF A VALENTINE 
TANK, IT IS PROVING A FORMIDABLE WEAPON IN THE HANDS OF THE FIRST ARMY. 


eee 
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AN INTIMATE PICTURE OF GENERAL ALEXANDER 


BRITISH 6-POUNDERS IN ACTION DURING ROMMEL’S ABORTIVE ATTACK ON EIGHTH 
ARMY POSITIONS AT THE BEGINNING OF THE MONTH. (SEE COMPANION PICTURE ON RIGHT.) 


OUTLYING HILL-TOP PILL-BOXES OF THE MARETH LINE, COMMANDING §& COMMUNICATION . INTO THE REAR OF ONE OF THE PILL-BOXES, 
AND PASSES IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF FOUM TATAHOUINE, TAKEN BY BRITISH FORCES. i ' WHICH COMMANDS A ROAD WINDING BETWEEN THE HILLS NEAR FOUM TATAHOUINE 


et ee ee ee wh Aw ee ee ee te ee wee te eee sf ~ a te ee a 8 


Before the main attack of the Eighth Army on Rommel's lines opened the 105-mm. howitzers of our American allies, have wrought and are now 
with the roar of explosions among enemy strongpoints in the early hours of wreaking great destruction among the armoured forces of the enemy. Another 
Sunday, March 21, Allied and Axis forces on ali fronts in Tunisia had been famous British weapon also illustrated on this page, the 25-pounder gun, is 
jockeying for positions in readiness for the showdown. Our pictures were here seen in a new guise, mounted on the chassis of a Valentine tank. In 
taken during some of these preliminary battles, and show scenes in both this, it follows the present trend of self-propelled heavy guns, of which 
northern and southern sectors. The famous British 6-pounder guns, whose perhaps the most formidable example is the “ Priest,’’ described on our front 
work has previously been described in The Illustrated London News,” and ' page. Much has been said and written about the fortified defer of tl 
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FAMOUS BRITISH GUNS IN ACTION: 
CAPTURED MARETH LINE PILL- BOXES. 
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AMERICAN’ BAT- 
GOING INTO ACTION 
DURING AN ATTACK ON SENED, 





























IN THE GAFSA SECTOR. A I05-MM. 
HOWITZER IS SEEN IN THE 
VEHICLE ON THE LEFT. 
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THIS AMERICAN SOLDIER HAD HIS LUNCH 


IN A BOMB-CRATER AMONG THE REMNANTS 
THE ADVANCE ON SENED. i 


OF A DOUBLE-TRACK RAILROAD DURING 
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XANDER | AT THE WHEEL OF HIS’ PRIVATE “ JEEP” 
'S, ONLY FOUR MILES BEHIND THE FRONT LINE. i 
THREE OF THE EIGHT NEW-TYPE MARK III. GERMAN TANKS DESTROYED BY OUR 
6-POUNDERS. ALTOGETHER, ROMMEL LOST FIFTY-TWO TANKS IN HIS ABORTIVE ATTACK. 
———— ERAS ee a ee EOS 
j 
i 
7 ae: 
INSIDE THE SAME PILL-BOX, LOOKING THROUGH THE FRONT EMBRASURE. 7 ANOTHER COMMUNICATION TRENCH LEADS THROUGH A TUNNEL TO A PILL-BOX BUILT 
OF LIGHT ARMS. i INTO THE HILL. THERE ARE ARRANGEMENTS FOR SLEEPING AND COOKING. 
EEE eee ———————————— 





f A VIEW FROM 
THE FORTIFICATION WAS EVIDENTLY DESIGNED ONLY FOR THE USE 
pone ee i 


ge ON Re ~~ 
Mareth Line, now being pounded by Montgomery's bombers and artillery, 
and some of our pictures show the hill-top position and construction of out- 
Many more may be in 





now 
ther 
is lying pill-boxes already captured from the enemy. 
In our hands by the time this appears in print, for the Eighth Army, when 
nich once it attacks in earnest, is apt to move swiftly. Within two days of the 
‘ont opening of the offensive, it was reported that Montgomery's men had already 
achieved all the objectives assigned to them in the first phase of the assault 





on the Mareth Line, and were fighting their way forward on a six-mile front 
road from Medenine to the village of Mareth 
out an outflanking 


between the sea and the main 
within the fortified zone, at the same time carrying 
movement through the Matmata Hills at the southern extremity of the 
Mareth Line Meanwhile, the Americans were pressing torward in the Gafsa 
area in an attempt to narrow the area of retreat open to Rommel's army 
and had occupied Maknassy, some forty miles from the ast 
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DRAWING 


THE RECENT MAJOR ARMY EXERCISE: A DAWN PURSUIT OF THE “ 


BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, WHO W 


A TYPICAL SCENE ON A BY-PASS, IN THE GREATEST ARMY EXERCISE YET PERFORMED: 
In the 


recent great Army exercise operating over the Midlands and 
in which the invading enemy" army had established 
in the south, the “ British" attacking army, 
Southland,’ had as its task 


CANADIAN HEAVY TA 
the south, 
and occupied territory 
establishing a bridgehead in the 
to conduct an offensive operation 


forces, including an Army Tank Brigade and other armoured units as well as | co 
the Guards Armoured Division, troops incorporated in the W 
** Southland "’ Army. Lieut.-General Gammell commanded the * Eastland,"’ and Lieut off 
General McNaughton the ‘*‘Southland"’ forces. The corresponding R.A.F. group 


were amongst the 
Canadian 
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IN THE EXERCISE. 


THE “ENEMY ” BY CANADIAN HEAVY TANKS ON CONVEYOR VEHICLES 


commanders were Air Vice-Marshal Andrew, the * Eastland,”’ and Air 
Whitworth- Jones the Air Forces respectively 

offensive on a most extensive scale was the 
termination of hostilities it was understood 


TANKS ON CONVEYORS HUSTLE AFTER THE RETREATING “EASTLAND” OR “ENEMY” INVADING FORCE. 


Vice-Marshal 
The working-out of an 
motif of the exercise, and at the 
to have succeeded. In the drawing 


above, our Special Artist with. the Canadian Armoured 
‘* Southland "’ Brigade of heavy tanks, mounted on their pressing on at 
dawn in pursuit of the retreating “ Eastland’’ Army, a typical scene on the by-pass 
roads during the exercise 


Forces depicts an 
conveyor vehicles, 
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SIDELIGHTS ON THE GREATEST ARMY EXERCISE IN EIGHT-DAY TEST. 




















‘SOUTHLAND’ ATTACKS ‘“‘ EASTLAND”: CANADIAN A CONCEALED BREN GUNNER, COVERING A CROSS-ROAD, A TANK COMMANDER AND DRIVER CHECKING UP THE 
INFANTRY CROSS THE THAMES AT OXFORD BY DINGHY— = SHOOTS UP THE ENEMY. THESE STRENUOUS EXERCISES ROUTE BEFORE MOVING FROM THEIR CAMOUFLAGED 
THE BRIDGE BEING “‘ DESTROYED.” . LASTED EIGHT DAYS. HIDE-OUT. 




















A LONG LINE OF CHURCHILL TANKS PROCEEDING GENERAL SIR BERNARD PAGET, C.-IN-C., HOME FORCES, A CHURCHILL TANK PLOUGHING ITS WAY THROUGH 
ALONG A COUNTRY ROAD. MUCH ARMOUR WAS DIRECTED OPERATIONS (SEEN BAREHEADED). ON LEFT, A WOODED GLADE DURING THE RECENT GREAT ARMY 
EMPLOYED BY BOTH SIDES. THE KING OF GREECE. MANCEUVRES. 














GENERAL PAGET VIEWED THE EXERCISE FROM THE CIVILIANS WERE DRAWN INTO THE “ BATTLE.” GENERAL PAGET, C.-IN-C., HOME FORCES, IN CONFERENCE 
AIR, THROUGHOUT, AIR CO-OPERATION WAS A CANADIAN SOLDIER CHECKING IDENTITY-CARDS WITH GENERAL MCNAUGHTON, C.-IN-C., CANADIAN FORCES, 
A PREDOMINANT FEATURE. OF PASSENGERS IN A BUS. COMMANDING THE ‘“‘ SOUTHLAND” ARMY. 


F 




















A FEATURE WAS THE QUICK ASSIMILATION OF AIR AN ARMY AIRFIELD CONSTRUCTION GROUP UNROLLING A DEFENCE AND WIRELESS POST HELD BY THE 
FIELDS! AN AIRFIELD CONSTRUCTION GROUP ROLLING THE STEEL - MESH NETTING RUNWAY ON AN = GERMANS,” WHO ANTICIPATED ZERO HOUR BY 
OUT A RUNWAY. IMPROVISED. AIRFIELD. SIX HOURS. 


In the greatest offensive exercise ever staged in the military history of our islands, the Canadian Commander much longer to displace than had been anticipated. There 
Lieut.-General McNaughton, C.-in-C., Canadian Forces, was deemed to have landed was a terrific battle for the bridge at Sonning, and Gammell, in his retreat, used 
on the south coast of England, while London and East Anglia were held in force demolition so completely that in attempting to counter-attack he later demolished 
by the “Germans under Lieut.-General Gammell. McNaughton, bringing a large himself! In the end the invader prevailed, and when the exercise was called off, 
force of British and Canadians, had as his ultimate object to engage and destroy he had a clear road to Huntingdon. Throughout, Army-Air co-operation was assidu- 
the enemy and take his headquarters, Huntingdon. Gammell anticipated zero hour by ously practised by Air Vice-Marshals Andrews and Whitworth-Jones, and officially 
some six hours, seized the bridges over the Thames and other waterways, which took described as “ very successful,"’ the R.A.F. showing great mobility. 
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HOVERING DEATH FOR U-BOATS: THE VOUGHT-SIKORSKY HELICOPTER. 


Drawn BY OUR SpEeciAL Artist, G. H. Davis. 


BOER ny 


o f 
TE Se 





Cc ha el! 
CLIMB ANDO PITCH Naan ee STEERING AIRSCREW 
Wel tcihatiell 7 4a BY VARYING THE PITCH 
AND LATERAL OF THIS AIRSCREW 
CONTROL STC aa SHAFT TO ANDO THE AAAIN ROTOR 
S r TO THE HELICOPTER CAN BE 
REAR AIRSCREW FLOWN, UPWARD, SIDEWAYS 
FORWARO, BACKWARD AND 
N A CIRCLE 


CONTROL 

BELT ORIVE FROM 

MOTOR TO GEAR BOX 
PRESENT MOTOR FITTED IS A 
GO HP. LYCOMING FOUR-CYLINDER 
AIR-COOLED ENGINE BUT A 
CONSIDERABLY MORE POWERFUL 
MOTOR MAY BE INSTALLED 





FLOATS ANDO 
SHOCK -ABSOR BER 


HOW THE HELICOPTER 
OVLC BE STOWED ON 
THE DECK OF A CARGO SHIP 


DETAILS OF AN UNIQUE AIRCRAFT WHICH IS TO JOIN IN THE BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC. 


Photographs of the Vought-Sikorsky V.S.-300 helicopter, with an explanation of in any direction of the compass, as well as on a rising or descending angle. 
the part it is to play in the protection of British shipping against U-boats in the Control is facilitated by a variable-pitch airscrew at the tail, replacing the more 
Atlantic, were published in last week's “Illustrated London News."’ This week normal ailerons, elevator and rudder. The helicopter has a speed range of any- 
we reproduce drawings by our artist showing some of the details of this unique thing from O m.p.h. to 100 m.p.h., which, with its ability to rise from and land 
aircraft. Designed by Ivan Sikorsky, the world-famous engineer, the present on a confined space on the deck of a merchantman—or, for that matter, on the 
version of the helicopter is the result of more than thirty years’ work on the sea itself—will make it an enemy greatly to be dreaded by U-boat crews. Not 
problem of direct-lift aircra‘:, begun in Russia in 1910 and continued in the only can it follow the evolutions of a submarine more quickly than a submarine 
United States. The helicopter works on different principles from those of the auto- can complete them, but is able to “ dodge" gunfire by reason of its amazing 
gyro. Whereas the latter, having lifted itself by its rotor blades, relies on a | manceuvrability; among its other capabilities, for instance, it is able to stop its 
normal power-driven propeller for flying forward, the helicopter does all its flying forward travel more quickly than a car can be braked. Additionally, it can drop 
by means of its rotor, the angle of whose blades can be altered to fly the machine bombs or depth-charges with 100 per cent. accuracy. 
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PERSONALITIES 
AND EVENTS 
OF THE WEEK: 


PON ONe SAO NEARULAAAAUE AEHAATLDAOALDEULTERUAUSENN MOOI ADEA DEDES EEA DE 


« 
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- / PEOPLE IN THE 


MAJOR-GENERAL G. S. PATTON. 

Admiral Godfrey, until recently og General Eisenhower has aa pty | Major- 
Naval Intelligence at the Admiralty, h General Patton to the command of American 
arrived in New Delhi to take up the duties Forces in North Africa, in succession to Major- PUBLIC BYE. 
of Flag Officer commanding Royal Indian General L. Fredendall. General Patton has : 
Navy, in succession to Vice-Admiral Sir been a tank expert since the last war, when 
Herbert Fitzherbert. Admiral Godfrey com- he organised the first American tank corps. 

anded H.M.S. “ Repulse” from 1936-39 Previously commanded Ist Armoured Corps. 
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epeege 
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ossscnsonensensnsonsees:coesesenessssnesonesecesssossesenssssssessssesecssssssssssssssseetle 


MAJOR A. HUSKISSON. ' LIEUT.-GENERAL G, LE Q. MARTEL.: ADMIRAL SIR W. COWAN, BT. panera aang aaah A oA RET ST 
Major Huskisson, Managing Director of | The new head of the Military Mission at | Among the British in the exchange of war THE PRIME MINISTER BACK IN HARNESS: MR. CHURCHILL AFTER 
: Simpson (Piccadilly), Ltd., was elected } Moscow, in succession to Rear-Admiral : prisoners between Italy and this country HIS RECENT ILLNESS, 
Chairman of the Westminster Selling Centre | G. Miles, is General Martel. He is fifty- | is Admiral Sir Walter Cowan, who was The Prime Minister, who has quite recovered from his recent illness 
Committee for “‘ Wings for Victory’ week, | three, and a tank expert, and has played : captured at Tobruk while carrying out a broadcast to Creat Britain and the Empire on March 21, giving a com- 
ind under his leadership, Westminster | a major part in the development and : single-handed patrol. He was First and prehensive picture of Britain’s post-war policy and ” problems. He 
raised over ten and a half millions, the | training of armoured forces in the United : Principal A.D.C. to the King, 1930-31. suggested a Council of Europe to adjust disputes and prevent future wars 
record for any one London borough. : Kingdom. : He was born in 1871. and a Four Years Plan for Britain. } 
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AIR OFFICER C.-IN.C., TRANS 
COMMAND: AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL SIR 
earner eaasnauo-aasenavae ee F. BOWHILL. 

Air Yee oy y ring al we 1 forty — f MME. CHIANG KAI-SHEK SPEAKS TO CONGRESS ! THE WIFE OF CHINA’S GENERALISSIMO DURING An Calet-Stesshl Str Pyoderick Bowhill has 
now becomes the Air Force Chief under rd j , WAS tere ‘ d : - cate 4 eee £3 een Air Officer C.-in-C., Ferry Command, since 
Louis Mountbatten; he succeeds Air Vice- | | HER IMPASSIONED SPEECH IN THE CHAMBER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. its creation in June 1941. He was previously 
Marshal J. M. Robb. He trained and cap- | | Mme. Chiang Kai-shek had an enthusiastic reception when she addressed both Houses of Congress recently. : A.O.C.-in-C., Coastal Command. His earlier 
tained the Schneider Cup teams in 1929 and {| | In the Senate she spoke briefly and extemporaneously, and reserved her formal speech for the House of appointments have included those of Director 
1931, and in 1929 established a world’s speed ; Representatives. She warned America against underrating Japan’s strength, and she pleaded passionately of Organisation and Staff Duties at the Air 
record of 357°7 m.p.h. He was appointed | for more concrete help for China. The previous Congress, she said, had done its duty in declaring war Ministry, Air Officer Commanding Fighting 

Director of Flying Training in 1940, on the aggressors; the task confronting the new Congress was to help win the war. Area and Air Defence of Great Britain. 


TO BE DEPU 
OPERATIONS : AIR VICE-MARSHAL A. H, 
ORLEBAR, 
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ARCHBISHOP OF NEW YORK, ARRIVES IN } 


YEMUDI MENUHIN, THE WORLD-FAMOUS VIOLINIST, HAS ARRIVED IN THIS COUNTRY MONSIGNOR SPELLMAN (RIGHT), CATHOLIC 
GODFREY, APOSTOLIC DELEGATE IN THIS COUNTRY. 


} FROM AMERICA HERE HE 1S WITH U.S, ARMY OFFICERS DISCUSSING FUTURE CONCERTS. LONDON, WITH HIM IS ARCHBISHOP i 
; 


The famous violinist Yehudi Menuhin has arrived here to give a series of concerts to the The Roman Catholic Archbishop of New York, Monsignor Spellman, arrived in this country on 
American and Allied Forces in this country and also in support of the United Aid to China Fund. March 20 after his visit to the Vatican and the troops in North Africa. It is understood that he 
Shortly after his arrival, he went into conference for the purpose of discussing details of his it short his visit to Algiers in order to take part in the funeral service for Cardinal Hinsley. 
mcerts for the American troops with U.S. Army Officers. He is shown here with some of them, Monsignor Spellman said Mass for Cardinal Hinsley, on the day following his arrival, at the Lady 


including (left) Major Phalen, of the Theatrical and Cinema Division of Special Service Altar in Westminster Cathedral. 
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A YEAR AGO TO-NIGHT: A V.C.’"S DRAWINGS OF THE ST. NAZAIRE RAID. 


SKETCHES OF THE Raip BY COMMANDER R. E. D. Ryper, V.C., R.N., or ComsixepD Operations COMMAND, wHO Lep THE NAVAL Forces. 
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H.M.S. ‘‘CAMPBELTOWN ”’ APPROACHES THE HARBOUR ENTRANCES OF ST. NAZAIRE. ESCORTED BY MOTOR-LAUNCHES OF COMMANDO TROOPS, UNDER LIEUT.-COLONEL A. C. NEWMAN, 
SHE HAS PASSED THE COASTAL BATTERIES AT THE MOUTH OF THE RIVER. SEARCHLIGHTS HAVE SPOTLIT THE ATTACKING FORCE, AND A LIVELY ACTION IS DEVELOPING. 


Hid 
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FORCING EVERY OUNCE OF POWER FROM HER ENGINES, THE “‘CAMPBELTOWN” PASSES HER CONSORTS AND HEADS FOR THE GATES OF THE DRY DOCK. GUNFIRE FROM 
THE LAUNCHES MOMENTARILY SMOTHERS THE DEFENCES, ENABLING THE ‘‘CAMPBELTOWN"’ TO COVER THE LAST FEW HUNDRED YARDS OF HER JOURNEY. 




















FIRMLY WEDGED IN THE DOCK GATES, THE “CAMPBELTOWN,” HER SCUTTLING CHARGES FIRED, IS SINKING SLOWLY BY THE STERN. IN THE LIGHT OF BLAZING BUILDINGS, 
AN M.G.B. AND M.T.B. ARE SEEN EMBARKING WOUNDED BESIDE THE PUMPING-HOUSE, WHOSE ROOF GUNS HAVE BEEN SILENCED BY COMMANDO TROOPS. 


Twelve months ago to-night (March 27), British forces carried out the famous escorted by M.C.B.s, M.L.s, and M.T.B.s, which led her in under intense fire from 
Combined Operations assault on St. Nazaire. These three sketches of the operation short-range weapons at point-blank range. Commander Ryder, who was awarded 
have been drawn from memory by Commander R. E. D. Ryder, V.C., R.N., who the V.C. for his part in this raid, remained on the spot, evacuating men under 
commanded the naval forces. They illustrate the exploit which won the award heavy close-range fire for more than an hour, until he was certain that no further 
of the V.C. to Lieut.-Commander S. H. Beattie, R.N.. now a prisoner of war, Commando troops could be rescued. The raid resulted in the destruction of the 
who was in command of the destroyer ‘‘Campbeltown."’ It will be recalled that only dry dock on the European Atlantic seaboard capable of holding the German 
while Commando troops landed and took part in savage street - fighting, H.M.S. battleship “ Tirpitz,”” and yielded valuable experience for the planning of the later 


“Campbeltown,” her bows packed with high explosive, charged the gates of the 
big dry dock, blowing up the dock and herself. The “Campbeltown” was 


ambitious combined operations on the coast of North Africa. (Many interesting details 
of Combined Operations are to be published shortly in an official book on the subject.) 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 








THE ANATOMY OF MAN-MADE FIBRES. 


ROM the earliest Stone Age onwards Man has taken 
animal and vegetable fibres wherever he found them 
suited to his needs. Every fur-bearing animal, from the 
bear to the wild boar and the bison, from the deer to the 
sheep, contributed to his clothing. When hunting was 
replaced by digging for a living, he turned to the 
plants, and civilisation led him in good time to the 
cotton boll for cotton ; to the flax stem for linen ; 
the beard of the coconut for coir; the leaf of the 
agave for sisalhemp. All these are natural fibres, 
ready made. They do not now suffice and are 
being supplemented by man-made fibres. The 
reason is plain. 

Nature knew her job. When she grew wool it 
was for the protection of the sheep and was ideal 
for that purpose. It had not to be of super- 
strength, and if it wore out it was replaced. 
Nature designed cotton not for man, but to protect 
and distribute the seed of gossypium. Flax was 
so built as to reinforce the linum stem. Natural 
silk was to protect the chrysalis of the silkworm 
while it was awaiting its metamorphosis into a 
moth—a work of strength and beauty, but, of 
course, the silk was not primarily intended for 
human garments de luxe. 

Taking them in order, good reasons appear 
for improving on them. Wool when spun and 
woven into fabric develops shine ; when washed 
it develops shrinking, and next to the skin it 
often irritates. Cotton when converted into fabric 
does not provide great warmth, and the very 
moisture which maintains the cotton seed in good 
growing condition 
leads to ready soil- 
ing and the laundry. 
Flax in fabric form 
has the drawback of 
creasing and must 
be stiffened with 
starch. Natural 
silk offers oppor- 
tunities to preda- 
tory grubs, and its 
very fineness, in 
spite of being 
coupled. with 
strength, does not 
fit it for rough 
usage. 

In short, Nature 
had her specifica- 
tions. Man has his 
own, and, perceiv- 
ing the drawbacks 
of the goods Nature 
has provided, seeks 
to improve on her 
fibres by putting 
together fibres of his 
own. His first trans- 
formation aimed at 
replacing the most 
attractive and WASHING THE STAPLE - FIBRE: 
dearest of the DURING THE MANIFOLD WASHING 
natural products ; PROCESSES, THE STAPLE-FIBRE IS 
so the earliest and CLEANSED OF THE LAST REMNANTS 


still the most fami- OF CHEMICAL MIXTURES UNTIL 
liar man-made fibre IT IS RID OF ALL’ IMPURITIES, 
is that of “ arti- AND IT 1s THEN DRIED 


ficial silk,’” now MECHANICALLY. 

known as rayon, 

which has gone so far to supersede the work of the silk- 
worm. It was derived from cellulose, much of it obtained 
from pulverised trunks of trees, so that it was commonly 
said that artificial silk stockings were made out of wood. 
That is now an inadequate and misleading description. 

In its early days, rayon had neither the strength nor 
the fineness of natural silk, but the chemist, the physicist 
and the engineer have collaborated to make it a closer 
approach to the ideal fibre. Study of the physical com- 
position of silk and the disposition of its molecules has 
led to improvements in the strength and fineness of rayons, 
so that now fibres appear stronger and finer than silk, 
but with limitless length of continuous filaments, replacing 
the cocoon lengths. It was then desirable to establish all 
the properties with continuity of filament, but there are 
good reasons, too, for employing yarns built from shorter 
fibres, or “ staples,” as they are called. The intrinsic 
physical properties are entirely maintained when rayon 
is produced in these shorter discontinuous lengths and 
subsequently carded, drawn and spun. This rayon staple 
can be spun on widely distributed cotton and wool 
machinery. The effect is to produce yarns of surpassing 
evenness and strength which replace those of flax, cotton, 
silk or wool, 

Rayon is a typical man-made fibre. Its basis was the 
natural cellulose derived both from pulverised wood and 
the unspinnable lengths of cotton; and the substance 
ultimately spun into fibres is familiarly known as viscose, 
acetate or cuprammonium rayon, Other rayons obtaining 
wide recognition are now being derived from inorgariic 
raw materials which are not necessarily fibrous in their 
initial constitution. Nylon is an example, It was made 
by the brilliant American chemist, Carrothers, and is 





By E. S. GREW. 


popularly said to be derived from coal and air. Lanital, the 
artificial wool made out of milk casein, is another. It was in- 
troduced at a Rome Exhibition over the portals of which was 
inscribed ‘** Mussolini, ha sempre raggione”’ (Mussolini is 
always right). It is not, however, as right as was expected. 





A BATTERY OF SPINNERETTES OF THE 
FIBRES. PUMPS PROPEL THE VISCOSE, 
FROM THE RESERVOIR OF THIS SUB-_ 
STANCE INTO THE  SPINNERETTE 
NOZZLES, EACH OF WHICH DELIVERS 
200 FIBRES. EACH NOZZLE, THE SIZE 
OF A PENNY, IS PIERCED WITH 800 
OR MORE FINE HOLES. 


In America it has been suggested 
that generic terms might be used to 
denote the origin of the different types. 
Thus ‘synthons”’ would be fibres 
made from chemical substances that 
have themselves been synthesised or 
built up from simple inorganic raw 
materials. Nylon, vinyon and perma- 
lon fall into this class. ‘ Prolons”’ 
would be fibres made from proteins or 
proteids—foundation bricks of nearly 
all the solids and liquids in animal 
and vegetable life. They are present, 
for example, in the soya bean and 
casein of milk. In this country a more 
general use of the word “ rayon” is 
favoured, qualified by the addition 
to indicate the type. Thus we have 


eh NT 
Bale a 


. 





THE TRAVELLING SKEINS OF FIBRES ON THE MACHINE 
WHICH SIMULTANEOUSLY DRAWS THEM OUT AND TWISTS 
THEM INTO YARNS, THE FIBRES aye STRONG AND 


UNBREAKABLE DURING THIS PROCESS. 
Photographs by Dr. Paul Wolff. 





viscose rayon, acetate rayon, nylon rayon, and so forth. 
Some of these materials now visualised for man-made fibres 
of the future are, in their primary form, non-fibrous. 
Nevertheless, they have the necessary chemical and 
physical properties and need only the proper combination 
of molecules and arrangement to produce the 
fibre structure. In general terms, the structure 
built is already found in the natural fibres. It 
is the scientists’ task to examine these possi- 
bilities of construction and arrangement and 
to devise the means of accomplishing them. 
Even the sea is being called upon to contribute 
its quota. Alginate fibres derived from the 
alginic acid of seaweed show promise for ap- 
plication in a number of directions. Recent 
work has shown that alginic acid is a close 
relation of cellulose in marine form. 

Strength, elongation, elasticity and wear- 
resistance have to be taken care of in making 
rayons, but equally important are the cross- 
sectional shape of the fibre, its dimensions, its 
lustre, and its surface. These depend on the 
character of the fibre’s substance and the 
mechanism of its formation. Lustre, strength and 
dimensions are already under control. Others, 
like the character of the surface, are not so 
well under control. Only the textile designer, 
working with the chemist and the physicist, can 
say what combinations of properties are most 
desirable’ in the fibres of a coat, a carpet, or a 
fishing-net. They are not of necessity those of the 
natural fibres of silk, wool, cotton or linen. 

Tyre cords and 
parachute cloths are 
examples of modern 
fibre engineering. 
High-tenacity __re- 
generated cellulose 
and acetate yarns 
are yielding the 
strongest of all 
fibres, natural or 
man-made. Super- 
strength rayon with 
the trade name 
“ Fortisan ” is two 
or three times 
stronger than 
natural silk and 
equally fine. Indeed, 
with no less tensile 
strength, ‘‘ Forti- 
san” is produced 
with individual fila- 
ments much finer 
than those of 
natural silk and 
right down to 
I-r0o,000th of an 
inch in diameter, 
and even finer. At 
1-10,000th of an 
A HANDFUL OF FINEST FIBRE, inch one pound of 
ONE-10,000TH OF AN INCH IN such a filament 
DIAMETER. IT IS AS A_ LOOSE, would encircle the 
FLAKY SUBSTANCE THAT THE globe at the Equa- 
FIBRE LEAVES THE DRYING tor—z25,000 miles of 
MACHINE TO BE PACKED INTO it, noless! America 
BALES BY HYDRAULIC PRESSES is developing special 
WHICH THEN FIND THEIR WAY TO staple fibres for 

THE WEAVING-ROOMS. carpets. Here is a 

field for the fibre 

engineer, because even a carpet manufacturer does not 

know what combination of properties is really ideal for his 

carpets. He will now be helped to put on the market 
carpets and upholstery of man-made fibre. 

The principles of rayon spinning are very like those 
employed by the silkworm or the spider which, from the 
glands where their fibre material is made, extrude a con- 
tinuous filament through their spinnerettes. For rayon 
a highly viscous solution is prepared and extruded by 
pressure or pumps through metal discs in which a number 
of fine uniform holes are drilled. The setting process of the 
spinning is either one of coagulation in liquid baths or the 
drying-out of no longer needed solvents. So far the sur- 
face of all rayons is necessarily smooth as'a result of this 
mechanism of spinning. The skin formed round each 
issuing stream of spinning solution must be kept under 
tension as the setting strands are reduced by removal of 
the superfluous solvents in the newly formed fibre. 

Ordinary rayon differs in this respect from the natural 
growing fibres, such as cotton or wool, whose convolutions 
and surface scales produce irregular fibrous exteriors. 
For some purposes a degree of roughness is desirable, and 
the problem of conferring it still awaits a really satisfactory 
solution in the manufacture of ideal man-made fibres. 
This does not mean that very satisfactory rayon substi- 
tutes have not already been produced and marketed. 
Some very successful and attractive materials may be 
recognised under such names as “ Rayolanda,” “ Fibro,” 
* Celafibre,” “ Celanova "’ and “ Cenella.”" The “ Lanital " 
artificial wool, if not all that was expected, has found a 
use in diluting and spinning with natural wool and hair— 
and in the production of hat felts. 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and tf must mever slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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-| THE NORTON HALL COLLECTION OF ARMS 
| AND ARMOUR FOR THE TOWER. 





























7 neies OE moyen 
7° A COMBINED PRODD (BULLET-CROSSBOW) AND SNAPHANCE PETRONEL, THE “~ 7° esistane nee nes . ‘ . oe Eeke iin 
STOCK COVERED WITH ENGRAVED STAG’S HORN AND THE ARMS OF CIBO, ss. MBINED BOAR-SPEAR AND WHEEL-LOCK PISTOL: THE HEAD BEARS THE IVY LEA ? 

ii 2 IN THE “ BOAR-SPEARS” OF HENRY VIII. IN THE TOWER. i 


ITALIAN SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. P ‘ 





‘ PISTOLS: BRESCIAN FLINTLOCK PISTOLS, ~ 
THE BARRELS BY LAZARIN COMINAZZO, 
LOCKS BY GIOVANNI BOTTARO; THE SAME, 
BUT WITH LOCKS BY ANDREA MEDICINA; 
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EXTREMELY FINE EXAMPLES OF CHISELLED LOCKS: ONE r 
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* PERCUSSION DOUBLE-BARRELLED SPORTING GUN, BY MAGEAROTH SEENRODE (TOP) ; 
BY AN INDIAN CRAFTS- 








A FLINTLOCK GUN OF THE MID-RIGHTEENTH CENTURY MADE 








FLINTLOCK GUNS: (TOP) BY BOUTET, OF VERSAILLES, WITH THE PORTRAIT AND : es oo 
CYPHER OF KING CHARLES IV. OF SPAIN; (9ECOND FROM TOP) BY GIOVANNI BIANCO ; MAN TO EUROPEAN PATTERN, SIGNED “ LUCKNOW ARSENAL ; A FLINTLOCK FOWLI! . 
OTTOM) A FLINTLOCK REPEATING GUN PIECE BY FORSYTH; AND (BOTTOM) A DOUBLE-BARRELLED FLINTLOCK SPORTING GUN | 
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The National Art Collections Fund has recently acquired for presentation to the | nineteenth century. There is a particularly good selection of Brescian pistols, with 
Armouries of the Tower of London the extremely valuable collection of Arms and | their finely-chased steel ornamentation by Lazarin Cominazzo and his contemporaries, 
Armour formed by Beriah Botfield (1807-1863), bibliophile, antiquary and naturalist, and several examples of the work of that famous London gunsmith, Joseph Manton 
and preserved at Norton Hall, near Daventry, since his death. The collection, which | Two pairs of eighteenth-century Highland pistols by John Murdoch of Doune and 
will be on view to the public at Hertford House from March 31, is remarkable | Christie of Stirling are in mint condition. Among the rarities are a pair of 
chiefly for its very valuable and extensive series of early firearms, distinguished by Louis XIII. French wheel-lock pistols, probably made for the King; a combined 

several im- prodd and snaphance gun and a combined boar-spear and wheel-lock pistol. There 


their fine quality and covering a wide range of types. There are also 
portant suits of armour, not shown here. The series of guns and pistols includes | are also many beautiful swords and rapiers. The collection, which numbers more’ than 


specimens of all types and from many countries of Europe, ranging from a richly- | 500 pieces, is the largest single accession of its kind which our national armoury has 
chiselled gun-barrel dated 1531, with the badge of Charles V., down to the early | ever received. (Crown Copyright Reserved.) 








A RAFT EPIC~THE LINER “PRESIDENT COOLIDGE” 
SINKS~DAUNTLESS SERB GUERILLAS. 





THREE MEN’S EPIC STRUGGLE FOR SURVIVAL DURING 
THREE MEN, 


The war has given us many heartrending stories of endurance by merchant seamen, but eighty-three days on a raft and 
The three men, Dominic Izzi, of South Barry, Mass., and two Dutch comrades, took to a 


still alive is a time record. 


small raft with a few possessions when their ship was torpedoed by a German U-boat in the South Atlantic. 
In sixteen days their food was all consumed and for ten more weeks all 
[Continued opposite. 


there were five men, but the two others died. 





‘“ PRESIDENT COOLIDGE OFF THE SOLOMONS 
THE GIANT TROOPSHIP SUBMERGING, 


THI LOSS OF THE 21,000-TON FORMER LINER 
LAST DECEMBER, AFTER STRIKING A MINE: 

The majestic liner was making her way slowly through a slate-grey morning off the Solomons when she 
struck an enemy mine and began to lurch. Captain Henry Nelson headed immediately for a coral reef, 
rammed it, and the bow drove 

well up on it. The “ Coolidge’s ”’ 
bottom had been torn open, and 
before long the stern had become 
so heavy that it pulled her off 
the reef, and a few minutes later 
she turned turtle and sank. 
Fine discipline was shown by 
all. Cargo nets were thrown over 
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GERMAN TROOPS LINING A DEFENCE TRENCH IN THE BITTER A GERMAN MILITARY 
COLD OF THE BOSNIAN MOUNTAINS, 


The success which has attended General Drazha Mihailovitch and his army of guerilla forces, emerging H 
from their fastnesses in the icy Bosnian mountains, has proved most embarrassing to the Axis Powers. 
The failure of Italian forces to restrain the patriots, who are said to be well supplied with arms, and 
Italians had been sanguinary and successful, compelled the Germans to divert many 


whose raids on 
to wipe out the Yugoslavia guerillas They have by no means done i 


of their crack sturm-truppen 
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EIGHTY-THREE DAYS ADRIFT ON A RAFT: THESE 
THEIR SHIP TORPEDOED BY A GERMAN U-BOAT, WERE FINALLY RESCUED. 


Marcu 27, 1943 





SIGHTED BY AN AMERICAN PATROL SHIP, THE THREE MEN, MERE 
Continued.) LIVING SKELETONS, ARE HELPED ABOARD. 

they subsisted on were sea-birds, fish, and rainwater. When rescued by U.S. 
sailors in a patrol ship they were in too emaciated a condition to stand without 
aid and could scarcely speak. Our second picture shows the American, Dominic 
Izzi, tottering, and about to be helped aboard the American patrol ship. 


Originally 





WITH 4000 TROOPS ABOARD, BY THE FORESIGHT OF HER CAPTAIN, WHO RAN 
THE 21,000-TON LINER ON A REEF, ALL BUT TWO MEN WERE RESCUED. 


the side to facilitate descent, ropes, and the soldiers wearing lifebelts dropped into the sea. One 
of the two who lost their lives was an Army captain who was trapped in a hold. His lifelong 
friend and two other men refused to abandon him. All four went down with the ship, but the 
three friends sucked down with her were thrown miraculously to the surface again. 
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FORCE IN THE BOSNIAN MOUNTAINS LEAVING A BURNING VILLAGE IN THEIR OPERATIONS 
AGAINST GENERAL MIHAILOVITCH, THE YUGOSLAV PATRIOT LEADER, 


so in this winter campaign, in which they have burnt down villages and killed men, women and 
children, for parties have been cut off, slain or taken prisoner by the dauntless Mihailovitch In 
January the Germans issued a proclamation ainst the “ rebels "’—who, it said, “‘ ignore reatities,”’ 
defying the “legal Serbian Government”’—-which met with no response The solidarity of the 
General's followers has caused the enemy grave concern 
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BURMESE SCRAPBOOK: PICTURES FROM THE JUNGLE FRONT IN ARAKAN. 








A BLENHEIM BOMBER OF 
THE R.A.F. DIVES TO 
MACHINE-GUN SHIPPING 
IN THE HARBOUR OF 
AKYAB, VITAL JAPANESE 











a ONE OF THE TRANSPORT STEAMERS DAMAGED 
BY BLAST FROM R.A.F. BOMBS. IN A COUNTRY [| tLoaeees 
SHORT OF ROADS, THESE STEAMERS ARE VITAL 
—_ TO ENEMY PLANS. a 
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—. SUPPLY CENTRE. 4 














ARE KEEPING UP IN BURMA THE REGIMENT'S FINE 
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BEHIND-THE-LINES PICTURE OF LANCASHIRE FUSILIERS, THIS TIME 
VILLAGERS. 


ANOTHER 
ENGAGED IN FRIENDLY BARGAINING WITH A_ PAIR OF BURMESE 


Our pictures from the jungle front of Burma are a background to the work of 
the R.A.F. and our ground forces in that* difficult country. For some time now 
British bombers have carried out a steady bombing programme on Japanese 
supply centres and convoys on the move, both on land and water. Akyab, one 
>f the most important Japanese supply centres for the Arakan front, has been 
attacked on numerous occasions, shipping in the harbour having been bombed 
and machine-gunned. River shipping, too, has had its share of strafing, for in 
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RIVERSIDE DAMAGE BY 
R.A.F. BOMBERS ON THE 
BANKS OF SATYOGA 
CREEK, NEAR’ AKYAB. 
THE RIVER STEAMERS 
ARE FOR JAPANESE 
TROOPS’ TRANSPORT. 




























TRADITIONS, SEEN 

IN A NON - FIGHTING 

MOMENT AT A JUNGLE 
COOKHOUSE. 


‘ A BLENHEIM SWINGS AWAY FROM THE ROAD NEAR 
MONYA, ON THE LOWER CHINDWIN RIVER, AFTER 
A MACHINE-GUN ATTACK ON A CONVOY OF SUPPLIES. 








THESE LETTERS, WRITTEN IN THE BURMESE JUNGLE, SHOULD EVENTUALLY 
BE DELIVERED BY POSTMEN TO THE HOMES OF THE LANCASHIRE FUSILIERS, 


a country where roads are rare the Japanese rely greatly on river steamers for 
the transport of troops and supplies. It is in this country of swamps and jungles 
that the Lancashire Fusiliers, some of whom are seen in our pictures, are fighting 
with a grim determination worthy of the great reputation earned by their regi 
ment in the past. They were visited last week-end by Field-Marshal Sir Archibald 
Wavell, who flew to the Arakan front to discuss the campaign with local 
commanders. He returned to his headquarters on Sunday afternoon 
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NEWS IN ITEMS: PICTURES FROM 
MANY PARTS OF THE GLOBE. 


THE OLD HARBOUR QUARTER OF MARSEILLES, DEMOLISHED BY THE GERMANS TO MAKE 
ROOM FOR A MEDITERRANEAN U-BOAT BASE. 

Attacked remorselessly by Bomber Command of R.A.F. and by Fortresses and Liberators of the U.S. 

Army Air Force, German U-boat bases in Europe have come in for a heavy battering. To augment 

them, others are being built hurriedly, and among these is a great Mediterranean base, to make room 

for which the enemy have demolished much of the old harbour quarter of Marseilles, as seen in our picture. 


Marcu 27, 1943 


TWO OF THE GERMAN MERCHANT SHIPS RECENTLY SET ON FIRE BY THEIR CREWS 
IN THE NEUTRAL PORT OF GOA, IN PORTUGUESE INDIA. 


This picture of two of the German merchant ships recently set on fire by their crews at Goa, in 

Portuguese India, was sent to us by a reader recently returned from the port. The ships are seen 

lying at anchor off the shore. Messages on March 10 said that the ships, which have been at Goa 

since the beginning of the war, had been set on fire and almost destroyed by their crews. The 
Officers and men were taken ashore in the charge of Portuguese authorities. 
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THE FAMOUS AVEBURY PREHISTORIC CIRCLE OF MONOLITHS, NOW ACQUIRED 


BY THE NATIONAL TRUST, WHICH LARGELY ENVELOP THE VILLAGE, 


One of the most important prehistoric monuments ever acquired by the National Trust is now announced. ws tas ae : is , ‘seed a ~ a Z BPA tie 


It consists of the greater part of the world-famous group of prehistoric remains at Avebury, in Wiltshire, 
embracing the Avebury Circle, of which our picture shows the south-west sector, adjoining the village, 
t large sums in restoring the Circle 


During the last few years, Mr. Alexander Keiller, F.S.A., has 
and the Megalithic Avenue, leading to it. 


GAC 


TRACER-BULLET “ CEILING,” LAID AS A TIMELY WARNING TO U.S. TROOPS LEARNING 
HOW TO NEGOTIATE BARBED-WIRE ENTANGLEMENTS DURING TRAINING, 


The battle-training of British and American troops has been pictured in “The Illustrated London 

News” on numerous occasions in the past. Our picture reproduced above shows another type of 

system——the laying of a low “ceiling” of tracer bullets over a barbed-wire entanglement through 

which U.S. troops are learning to make their way. It teaches them, among other things, to keep 
their heads down ! 


PALACE ‘“‘ BATTLE DRESS”: THE KING ORDERS A NEW TYPE 
OF LIVERY FOR ROYAL SERVANTS, TO SAVE MATERIALS AND LAUNDERING. 


At a time when the importance of saving dress materials is being urged on the public, the 

King has set an example by replacing the tail-coat, waistcoat, stiff white shirt and winged 

collar of the royal servants with a uniform Lape | of a simple dark-blue blouse and 

trousers. Our picture shows the old and new types of livery side by side. The royal cipher 
is embroidered on the left breast-pocket of the blouse. 


THE PALACE OF KING IBN SAUD OF ARABIA, AT JEDDAH, IN WHICH TOWN ITALIAN 
PRISONERS NOW EXCHANGED WERE INTERNED FOR EIGHTEEN MONTHS. 


It was at Jeddah, in Saudi Arabia, that the 787 Italian naval personnel now being exchanged for 
an equivalent number of Royal Navy officers and men, were interned for eighteen months. The 
ships containing the prisoners for exchange arrived at the Turkish port of rsin last week, and 
the exchange of prisoners began at 7.30 a.m. on Sunday, March 21. It was at the palace that 
King Ibn Saud received Lord Moyne, Deputy British Minister of State, during his tour. 
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HAILE SELASSIE REOPENS HIS PARLIAMENT-—INSPECTS HIS IMPERIAL GUARDS. 




















— PARLIAMENT HOUSE IN ADDIS ABABA, WHERE THE EMPEROR REOPENED HIS PARLIAMENT 
ON NOVEMBER 2, 1942, AMID MUCH CEREMONY, FOR THE FIRST TIME SINCE THE 





RESTORATION OF ABYSSINIA BY BRITISH AND SOUTH AFRICAN ARMIES. 
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8 THE MARCH-PAST OF THE IMPERIAL GUARDS AT THE PRESENTATION 
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HAILE SELASSIE AT THE CEREMONY. ON THE LEFT IS THE BRITISH PARTY, INCLUDING 
THE BRITISH MINISTER (MR. HOWE), GENERAL FOX AND MAJOR CHEESEMAN. BELOW 
THE EMPEROR ARE ABYSSINIAN MINISTERS, 











Amid scenes of pomp and ceremony so dear to the hearts of the Eastern races, his 
Imperial Highness Haile Selassie, Emperor of Ethiopia, reopened his Parliament in 
the capital city of Addis Ababa, on November 2 last year, for the first time since 
the invasion of his country by the Italian aggressors. The ceremony was staged in 
the new Parliament House, built by the Emperor before the Italian invasion, and 
where, in the presence of British and other representatives, Haile Selassie, in an 
address to sixty Deputies and thirty Senators, declared the session in being. Cele- 
brations in cot rection with the opening ceremony included a review of the Imperial 










OF COLOURS CEREMONY DURING THE EMPEROR'S FIRST REVIEW 
SINCE THE RESTORATION. 
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£ THE EMPEROR, HIS CLOAK FLYING BEHIND HIM, INSPECTS HIS IMPERIAL - q AT THE PRESENTATION OF THE COLOURS, THE EMPEROR MADE A SPEECH 
GUARDS DURING THE CELEBRATIONS WHICH ACCOMPANIED THE REOPENING TO THE IMPERIAL GUARDS, AND THE BLESSING WASs PRONOUNCED 
OF PARLIAMENT. | BY A_ PRIEST. 


Guards—the first since the restoration of Abyssinia by the Allies—during which the 
Emperor was accompanied by Ras Abebe Aregay, who led the Abyssinian patriots 
against the enemy during the Italian occupation. It is now a little over a year ago 
that the Anglo-Ethiopian Agreement was signed, whereby Britain formally acknowledges 
the independence of Abyssinia and the right of Haile Selassie to be its sovereign and 
independent Emperor. Since then, Lease-Lend facilities have been extended to the 
nation, which has also benefited by Allied gifts and a British donation of £3,000,000 
to assist in re-establishing the kingdom. 
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NOTES FOR THE NOVEL.- READER | 
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FICTION OF THE MONTH. 


_ HE events described in the following pages took place in a remote district before the 

introduction of railways.’”” Could there be a more enchanting foreword to any 
tale? And since I have begun like this, let me go on, and quote the first paragraph of 
the first chapter. 

“* Till I was twelve years old, I lived in a big cottage with several rooms, overlooking a 
long inlet of the sea. Our cottage was high up on the hillside and down below were the 
village and the harbour. It was a very remote place in the west of Ireland, and during all 
the time that I lived there no stranger ever came to the village.” 

In these few lines, the scene is beautifully set. It is already clear that Mr. Gilbert can 
tell a story, that he has a story to tell and, moreover, that he is about to require “ a willing 
suspension of unbelief.” (So much was indeed implicit in his point about railways ; where 
the absence of railways is premised, unlikely events will be sure to follow.) Well, ‘“* The 
Landslide,’’ by Stephen Gilbert (Faber and Faber ; 7s. 6d.), is just what it declares itself. 
If you are pleased with the opening, you should want no further persuasion to read the 
book ; if not, you would probably dismiss it as fantastic and childish. To me it seems, 
right from the beginning, to breathe such peace, such solace and refreshment, that I have 
no great sympathy with the dissidents. However, they have been warned. I should 
add, perhaps, that ‘‘ The Landslide ”’ is a thin little volume, quite unpretending. 

And so? ‘“ One night in spring, ” continues Wolfe, ‘‘ just before my twelfth birthday, 
a strange thing happened... . 

A noise like thunder shook the cottage, after a season of heavy rain. And after that 
came a heat-wave. Then one day, Wolfe saw a Dragon playing with a Sea Serpent on 
the Far Shore. 

Later, crossing the lonely glen of Neencroom, he found that it had become a jungle ; 
and on the seashore, eggs were hatching out—into strange creatures, like Procyon, who 
was coloured green, and might have passed for some sort of dog. There were animals of every 
kind, cept forth by the heat into a world they were never meant for. But the Dragon, 
the Sea Serpent, and a few more had been buried 
alive—and had somehow remained alive, through 
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PERSONALIA : MEMOIRS ; DIARY ; REPORTAGE ; LETTERS. 


| ate mage autobiography is not always the most appetising fare for the general reader, 


but a bright exception is “‘ Fare Has Bren Krinp.”’ By F. W. Pethick-Lawrence. 
With 13 Illustrations (Hutchinson ; 15s.). The reason is that, even when political argu- 
ment necessarily occurs, it is always a personal and human story, told with tolerance 
towards opponents, and abounding in anecdote and allusion to famous contemporaries. 
It also has a strong travel interest, for the author, on leaving Cambridge, could afford to 
make a round-the-world tour, and has since visited many parts of Europe and America, 
including Russia and the United States. Outstanding in the narrative is the record of 
the Suffragette movement, in which he and his wife took so prominent a part, suffering 
imprisonment like other “‘ Militants,’’ until disagreement with the Pankhursts ended their 
collaboration. Then follows his Parliamentary career, during which he has been Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury (in the second Labour Government), Chairman of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party, and acting Leader of the Opposition. Mr. Pethick-Lawrence’s earlier memories 
interested me the more because at certain points they contact my own obscure pilgrimage. I 
was an undergraduate at John’s while he was at Trinity, and, being thus next-door neighbours, 
we must often have passed each other in Trinity Street. Later, at Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel, 
I knew the same sort of social reformers as he met at Mansfield House in Canning Town. 
Mr. Pethick-Lawrence’s reminiscences practically end with the outbreak of the present 
war. Apart from a tribute to “ the brilliant advocacy of Sir Stafford Cripps ” in the debate 
on Lord Snowden’s Finance Bill of 1931, there is a rather surprising lack of allusion to that 
eminent colleague whom Labour ultimately rejected. For an account of his career, covering 
his work as British Ambassador to Soviet Russia and his mission to India, we must turn to 
‘*Cripps—ADVOCATE AND REBEL.” By Patricia Strauss. With Frontispiece Portrait 
(Gollancz ; 10s. 6d.)._ Sir Stafford has also made a round-the-world tour, like Mr. Pethick- 
Lawrence, but it was a very different world that he saw, for he went in the winter of 1939. 
This great journey—of 45,000 miles in four and a half months, largely by air—proved to be 
a preparation for his subsequent duties both in Russia and India, for it took him to both those 
countries, as well as to China and Japan; and he 
returned home by way of Formosa, Hong Kong, San 





countless ages, till the landslide uncovered them. 

Mr. Gilbert writes with great simplicity and charm, 
and with perfect realism. He calls himself a pupil of 
Forrest Reid ; I think he goes beyond his master in 
the nice art of satisfactoriness, of ‘‘ quite coming off.’’ 

In short, ‘‘ The Landslide,’”’ though such a modest 
little book, is a little classic. 

And one returns to the normal world of fiction 
without enthusiasm. Yet ‘‘ Marion Alive,’ by Vicki 4 
Baum (Michael Joseph ; ros. 6d.), deserves praise, if 
it were only because the author has brought herself, 
at last, to produce a chunk of something, instead of 
the frothy trifles she is so good at. Not but what 
some may find this rather too big a chunk. Marion 
relates her own story, to her always-interested self, 
from the icy rostrum of a crevasse in which she has 
landed while pursuing Christopher—a young English- 
man inspired by Dunkirk with the thought of going 
home. He will return and pull her out ; meanwhile 
she can run through all that has happened since her 
birth in Vienna, long,before the last war. Vicki Baum 
is an expert novelist, a clever and observant woman ; 
she has seen a good deal of life, and here we have 
it—admirably served up. Only Marion herself should 
be, and was meant to be, more attractive. 

Mr. Dejong was, I assume, born a Dutchman, 
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Francisco, Washington and New York. The author’s 
narrative, austere on the whole, has its dramatic and 
lighter moments. Thus we learn that, on the way 
to Moscow as Ambassador, Sir Stafford had a narrow 
escape when the ’plane in which he was flying over 
the Balkan mountains was struck by lightning, 
turned turtle, and dropped several thousand feet be- 
fore the pilot managed to regain control, just in time. 
In Moscow he at first felt lonely. ‘‘ As soon as he 
arrived,” we read, “‘ he bought an Airedale dog, 
which he named Joe. He promptly cabled the news 
to Lady Cripps, who put at the end of her reply, 
‘Greetings to Joe.’ On second thoughts, fearing 
diplomatic misunderstanding, she changed it to 
‘ Greetings to Airedale.’ ” 

Sir Stafford Cripps is mentioned several times 
by one of the most versatile and convivial (to judge 
from numerous references to food and drink) of our 


THE STATE FLAG. 


FLAG OF THE ARMY AIR FORCE. 
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wartime diarists, in ‘‘ LonpDONER’s Lire.”’ By Charles 
Graves (Hutchinson ; tos. 6d.), a continuation of the 
author's previous volume, “ Off the Record.”’ It begins 
on the day with which that work ended—August 29 
(the year is omitted, as throughout, but it seems to be 
1941—and closes on July 7 (apparently 1942). The 
book shows the day-to-day doings and reactions to 
current news of a well-known and successful writer, 





FLAG OF THE NAVY. 





though he writes American. His subject is Holland 
on the eve. The Hamings of Daverdam and their 
country cousins are growing up, or getting old, marry- 
ing and quarrelling, worrying about the state of the 
world and the nature of existence, like other people— 
only they are doing it with ‘‘ German tourists” in 
their midst, and German armies across the border. 
And so the fearful day arrives and they wake in hell. 
“Day of the Trumpet,” by David Cornel Dejong 
(Gollancz ; 9s. 6d.), cannot be described as lacking 
artistic unity ; parachutists and air raids were im- 
plied all along. But perhaps one can’t lead up to 
such things, or make them fuse with ordinary life ; 
yet I suspect the author is to blame, for whenever 
Germans are mentioned there is a creak of machinery 
and a certain loss of conviction. At other times he 
is full of zest, subtlety and fancy ; his nicest charac- 
ter is a charming, serious little boy. 
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with many friends in high places. It should appeal 
specially to the Home Guard, of which he is an en- 
thusiastic member, constantly chronicling its activi- 
ties. One of the Crippsian allusions may serve as a 
typical entry. Thus: “‘At lunch I met General 
+h \ Sosnkowski, who was Chief of Staff to Marshal Pilsud- 
ski in the last war, a close friend of Marshal Foch... . 
He was asking me whether England would agree to 
Poland joining the English Commonwealth of 
Nations—if she were prepared to learn the English 
language. . . . General Sosnkowski thinks that we will 
win in April 1943, and asked who I thought would suc- 
ceed Churchill.... I told him that I expected it would 
be either Oliver Lyttelton or Sir Stafford Cripps.” 
Sir Staftord approved Mr. Graves’s suggestion of 
broadcasting “‘ Lillibulero.”’ “* It is strange,’’ he writes, 
* how this tune, which laughed James II. out of three 
kingdoms, should suddenly revive in 1942. I am told 
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that it has been adopted by some Commando troops 
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Miss Naomi Royde Smith’s ‘‘ Mildensee " (Mac- 
millan ; 8s. 6d.) is the story of a famous violinist, told 
back to front. It begins with the Gillian of 1939— 
Mrs. Bradford—so well produced by her husband, so 
unforthcoming about her youth, and especially that 
year in Mildensee, which must have been vital. Then, 
in Part II., we learn what really happened in Milden- 
see. An “ old-fashioned” tale, of love and genius 
thwarted by social barriers and parental tyranny ; 
also a pleasant little sketch of a bygone world. 

It is not the fashion to utter anything but praise of 
Georges Simenon ; I think it stamps one as an out- 
sider, Yet, all the same, I am beginning to flag. After 
a longish course of his two- or three-story volumes, 
always astounding in their range, intelligence and tech- 
nique, I find myself impelled to ask, “* And so what ?"’ This does not mean that “ Havoc by 
Accident,”” by Georges Simenon (Routledge ; 8s.), is gravely different from all the rest; it 
has no Maigret, and, indeed, no crime; but the two stories—one “ featuring" a Breton 
village, the other a plantation in the Belgian Congo—display the writer’s gifts just as usual. 
He has done better, perhaps, and this may not be quite up to standard; but, speaking 
generally, there is no change. The only question is: are we getting anywhere ? 

* Drivin’ Woman,” by Elizabeth Pickett Chevalier (Collins; 1os. 6d.), is another of 
these American epics. America Moncure has lost her all in the Civil War; she is full of 
pride and ambition, and determined not to stay down—but she is determined also to have 
Fant Annable. In which she succeeds, greatly to her cost, as Fant is no good whatever. 
But she makes him a noble wife, and lives to marry someone else and take part, victoriously, 
in the “ tobacco war.” A long book ; however, Miss Chevalier keeps our interest up very well. 

I am not, alas, a warm admirer of Miss Stella Gibbons ; perhaps “ Ticky " (Longmans ; 
7s. 6d.), her Victorian fantasy, is much funnier than it seemed to me. It is about a feud 
between the First Bloods—that smartest of all regiments—and their serfs the Waiters. 
Really, unless one has enjoyed it, one can’t say more, But it is as purely whimsical as 
“Cold Comfort Farm,” 

‘The Widening Stain,” by W. Bolingbroke Johnson (Bodley Head ; 7s. 6d.), is about 
murder in an American university, It is of the sophisticated type ; and without going as far 
as one enthusiast, who thinks Mr, Johnson the only readable detective writer since Sherlock os.). In a Foreword from Baghdad, the author says : * Fourtee n years have gone by since 
Holmes, | do agree that it is above the average. “ The Strip-Tease Murders,” by Gypsy Rose [these letters] were written. They describe that ‘ first fine careless rapture,’ the opening 
Lee (Bodley Head ; 7s. 6d.), has the setting one would expect, and is amusing in a mild way. of the East to eyes that had never left Europe.” On the travel shelf of many a library, this 
Strip-teasers, we find without surprise, are no different from other people. Joun. charming book will join Miss Stark’s five previous volumes, Cuaries E. Bytes. 


SOME OF THE MORE IMPORTANT OF THE ORDERS AND DECORATIONS 
AWARDED TO OUR RUSSIAN ALLIES; ALSO THE ARMS AND PRINCIPAL 
FLAGS OF THE U,S.S.R. 


Soviet Orders are mostly in badge form, worn on the left breast of a uniform and 
on the left lapel of a civilian coat. The recipient uses the title Order Bearer 
after his or her name. The highest Order—the Order of Lenin—is awarded for 
special services .in specialist construction and in the defence of the U.S.S.R. 

hen a five-pointed gold i * = added to this Order, the wearer is entitled 
Hero of the Soviet Union. W Ce bottom-Isherwood and three 
other British airmen received en Order of Lenin for services to Russia. The 
Order of the Red Star is given for prominent services in the defence of the 
country in peace- and war-time alike. A ship’s cook and a steward of our Merchant 
Navy have won this award. The Order of the Patriotic War was instituted 
last year as a special gallantry award for the present war. It has been presented 
to two R.N. personnel and four of the Merchant Navy. The Order of the Red 
Banner of Labour is awarded for outstanding services in production, scientific 

activities, etc. The predominant colour of the Orders is red. 


as their regimental tune.” The original idea of Com- 
mandos, he recalls, was drawn from his brother 
Robert’s novel, ‘“‘ Count Belisarius,”’ and he mentions 
that Mr. Churchill told him he had “ read it with the 
greatest pleasure and profit.’”” Mr. Graves adds: “* It 
seems to have provided the Prime Minister's inspir- 
ation for the historic phrase: ‘ Never in the field of 
human conflict was so much owed by so many to so 
few.’ For a line in Belisarius referring to the siege of 
Rome says: ‘ Never in the history of warfare has so 
large a city been held by so few against so many.’” 

On May 24, 1942, the diarist records: ‘* Bernard 
Gray, of the Sunday Pictorial, is officially missing in the 
Mediterranean.”’ A warm tribute to his work and per- 
sonality is paid, by Mr. Anthony Hern, in a prologue to “‘ War Reporter.” By Bernard Gray 
(Hale ; 10s. 6d.). “* Gray,” we read, “ had just delivered the manuscript of War Reporter to the 
publishers when his passes tothe Middle East arrived. . He had been in France until the 
final collapse. At Alexandria he got a chance to go to Malta. . .. He was given an 
opportunity to go off on a stunt with the Navy. It would provide him with easily 
his best story. He never reached a ‘phone-box or a cable-office with that story.’ 
The present volume begins with a visit to Germany in July 1939, and ends with a flight 
in a British bomber to attack German shipping off Norway. ‘In any case,” Gray con- 
cludes, ‘ I am the first journalist to have gone on a bombing raid.” 

Another famous Press correspondent—this time an American—was once reported 
missing. Mr. Graves records: “* The anxiety about Sir Walter Monckton and Quentin 
Reynolds is now at anend. The aircraft in which they were flying from Russia to Teheran 
arrived safely after a forced landing 200 miles north-west of their destination, and out of 
touch by tele phone with the rest of the world.”’ This brings us to “ ONLY THE STARS ARE 
NEUTRAL. By Quentin Reynolds, author of “ The Wounded Don’t Cry ”’ and “ Don’t 
Think It Hasn’t Been Fun ” (Cassell ; 8s. 6d.). The author is a master of racy, colloquial 
narrative, none the less valuable and instructive for its light and jocular form. 

The epistolary form of reminiscence is represented in “ Letters From Syria.” By 
Freya Stark. Edited by Sir Sydney Cockerell. With 25 Illustrations and a Map A 
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In the days of the French Revolution, 
Schweppes Table Waters first became a 
household word and for 150 years their 
fame and distinction has become ever 


more widely known, 


Now in the midst of a World Revolu- 
tion it is the duty and desire of all to 
make sacrifices to assist towards Victory. 
Table Waters, as made by Schweppes, 


will therefore from the 


disappear 
market until final triumph is achieved. 
But then—as subjugated Nations will 
rise to resume their position in the 
world, so will these unequalled Table 
Waters return to their high standard 


of excellence. 


Schweppes 


Table Waters 








If you wanted a lot of 


steel parts like these 


and bore a hole 


through (here ) and then 


take off the metal “”” 











to cut up? 





A steel tube can be just a round piece of metal with a 


hole in it. Or, it can be so forged, manipulated, upset 


and ‘worked up’ that it changes into a motor axle, an oxygen 


cylinder, a lighting standard, a hypodermic needle or 


a thousand and one other things to help industry save 


time, money and trouble. Tube Investments Limited 


%& STEEL TUBES ADVISORY CENTRE, ASTON, BIRMINGHAM 


LONDON FLAG DAY, FOR SEAMEN, APRIL 13 


ROYAL ALFRED AGED MERCHANT SEAMEN'S INSTITUTION SHIPWRECKED 
* BRITISH SAILORS’ SOCIETY ~- THE MISSIONS TO SEAMEN 
THE SAILORS’ HOME & RED ENSIGN CLUB 


MARINERS’ SOCIETY 
QUEEN VICTORIA SEAMEN’'S REST 


PLEASE GIVE GENEROUSLY 
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FAMOUS QUEENS... ep 


HIGHLAND * 
QUEEN 


GRAND LIQUEUR 
SCOTCH WHISKY 





































— like this famous regiment is an honoured name, 
intensely loyal to tradition. Highland Queen 
Grand Liqueur has that quality of mellowness 
and flavour which only age can induce, a quality 
that has given distinction to this fine old whisky 
for so long. 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., 
LEITH, EDINBURGH. 





Distilleries: 
Glen Moray-Gilenlivet, Morayshire 
and Glenmorangie, Ross-shire. 


A'* (The Queens Own) Kussard 
Raised independently and regimented under Col. the Hon. John Berkeley in 
1685 as the Princess Anne of Denmark's Regiment of Dragoons. In 1788 
it was ordered to adopt the title Queen’s Own Dragoons. Made Light 
Dragoons in 1818 and became Hussars in 1861]. 
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“ The little more, 
2 e 

and how much it is...” 
AFTER three winters of restriction in the 
use of metals for domestic appliances, those 
who purchased Ferranti Electric Fires in pre- 
war days now reap the benefits of their fore- 
thought. Models of 5 to 10 years old are still 
giving yeoman service. 
THE wisdom of pur- 
chasing a reputable product was never more 

evident. It may cost a little more, but you 

will get far more from it because of the extra 

care and thought, in design and construction, > 

which have caused the extra cost. 

THAT is 

worth remembering when you are able to buy 

new Ferranti Fires again. In the meantime, 

in the interests of Fuel Economy, use your 

electric fire sparingly ; do try to avoid the 

hours between 8 a.m. and 1 p.m., when the 

industrial demand is greatest. 


FERRANTI 


Radiant Electric Fires 


AUSTIN REED fIRsT © FOREMOST © HOTTEST 


of Regent Street Ferranti Ltd., Moston, Manchester, 10. 


London Office: Bush House, Aldwych, W.C. 2. 
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Women's Service Branches: Aldershot, Bath, Bournemouth, Edinburgh, Leeds 
Liverpool, Manchester, Oxford, Southampton. London Telephone: Regent 6789 a 








publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily avaslable for export. 























The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised " this 
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LENGE ANYTHING THEY MEET. 


© THE SEA” 4 
p OPEN BRITAIN’S GATEWAY T 








EROCIOUS TACTICS THEY KEE 


THEIR F 





Yesterday the Eve heated flat-iron 
with its attendant inconveniences aie 
today the immaculate electric iron... and 
« . F . 
tomorrow ? Science progresses ann with 
peace will come a range of G.E.C. quality 


products incorporating the results of 


never-ending C.£.f . research. 


HOUSEHOLD ELECTRIC APPLIANCES 











+ 


THE BRITISH POWER & BOAT COMPANY LID. Whith booking tosward to 


Ghee! 
Constructors of Scott- Paine Satface Craft 








Advt. of The General Electric Co., Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, W.C. 2 


SAUCEPANS MADE. SPITFIRES—OLD BOOKS MAKE SHELL CASES. TURN THEM OUT NOW—THE NEED IS URGENT! 
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Take up your glass of 
nw 


White Horse, put away the 
GOOD LUCK / 


ares of the day, and rejoice 

as you did before the war in whisky fine as a 
fine liqueur. White Horse is a tonic when you are 
jaded in body or mind, and if you are in lighter 


mood it puts a finer point on your enjoyment. 


ilford Lane, London, W.C.2, and Published Weekly at the Office, ¢ 1onwealth House 
lor ud to mada Newfoundland by Magazine Pr ! is Second-Cla 
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